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From the President . . 


Warm greetings for the Coming School 
Year. 


The Executive Board has good news 
to report to you! NANE has received 
a grant from the Edith Lauer Fund of 
$2,500 a year for two years toward the 
salary of an Executive Secretary. 


Those of us on the NANE Board who 
knew Edith Lauer feel a real obligation 
in accepting this grant from the Fund, 
established in her memory, to see that 
it is used effectively for young children. 


One of the nation’s outstanding social 
workers, Edith Lauer had real convic- 
tion that the education of young chil- 
dren was the proper concern of many 
professions and many fields of endeavor 
and that there must be interaction and 
coordination among these if the total 
needs of children are to be met. 


Those of you who attended the NANE 
conference in Los Angeles last year will 
recall the discussion at the member- 
ship meeting of plans for NANE’s con- 
tinuing growth and development. It 


From the Editor . . 


I couldn’t help listening to a lively 
discussion being held by three six year 
olds in a Child Care Center on the sub- 
ject of religion. One six year old ex- 
plained in some detail what she thought 
were the differences between the Jewish 
and Christian religions and then turn- 
ing to one of the other six year olds 
asked, “Are you a Christian?” “Oh no!” 
said the six year old, “I’m a Baptist.” 
The third six year old said, “I don’t 
know what I am. My mother hasn’t 
told me.” 


Sometimes people in the nursery 
school profession are like the little girl 
who didn’t know she could be a Baptist 
and at the same time be a Christian, or 
like the little girl who didn’t know who 
she was because her mother hadn’t told 
her. They become so involved in one 


was there that the Board’s decision to 
employ an Executive Secretary was re- 
ported with the following graph show- 
ing the anticipated relationship: 


NANE member 


| 
Elected NANE Board 
Affiliated | Related 
groups —— Executive Secretary —— groups 


NANE member 


You will also recall the enthusiastic 
approval of the plan and of the propos- 
ed appropriate increase in dues needed 
to carry out the plan. The suggested in- 
crease in dues was submitted to the en- 
tire membership by mail last Novem- 
ber. 

The overwhelming affirmative vote, a 
marked increase in membership and 
this generous grant from the Edith 
Lauer Fund will make it possible to fi- 
nance an Executive Secretary to head 
our Headquarters office. NANE will 
then have someone to serve as the 
“voice” of the Board in carrying out 
NANE’s principles and program. 

EDNA MOHR 


type of program that they fail to see 
the relationship of their program to the 
whole nursery school field. 


These people sometimes need to be 
reminded that a school with a different 
title, whether a parent cooperative, or 
a private nursery school, or a commun- 
ity center, or a church school, or an 
adult education play group, has for the 
most part the same goals and a great 
similarity of program. 


Schools which are doing a good job 
of meeting the needs of children are 
much more alike than they are different. 


The focus of the material in this issue 
of the Journal is on Day Care—on the 
why, what and how of a program pri- 
marily concerned with children who 
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for one reason or another must be out 
of the home for long hours each day. 


The material contributed by persons 
from many disciplines is timely. It 
makes a significant contribution to our 
better understanding of what it means 
to young children to be out of their 
home environments and emphasizes 
the teacher’s responsibility to see that 
the school environment is one in which 
children can have both safe and satis- 
fying learning and growing experiences. 


Delegates attending the nation-wide 
Child Day Care Conference sponsored 
by the United States Department of 
Labor, Women’s Bureau, and the United 
States Children’s Bureau will receive a 
copy of this issue of the Journal in their 
conference packets. The conference is 
to be held in Washington, D. C., Novem- 
ber 17 and 18, 1960. 


From the Guest Editor 
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The NANE Board will hold a fall 
Board meeting at NANE Headquarters 
in Chicago, November 10-18, 1960. A 
summary of the meeting will appear in 
the Fall issue of the Journal. 


The fall issue also will contain articles 
of more than passing interest: “Bi- 
Racial Neighborhoods: Potential for 
Rearing Children Democratically,” by 
Flo Gould and Richard K. Kerckhoff; 
two of a series of four articles concern- 
ed with a reasearch project on the pro- 
cess of identification in children, con- 
ducted by a research team at Stanford 
University under the direction of Ro- 
bert R. Sears of the Laboratory of Hu- 
man Development at Stanford Univers- 
ity; and an article by Dorothy H. Cohen, 
“Physical Disability and Emotional De- 
velopment.” 


DOCIA ZAVITKOVSKY 


Whose Children by Day? 


To dispose of this question with a 
minimum of thought the traditional 
answer would be that parents are re- 
sponsible for their children all day— 
wherever the children may be. This is 
true, and the responsibilities and rights 
of parents for their children must be 
recognized and respected. 


The full answer to the question is 
more complex. Its scope is as broad as 
the concern expressed by our National 
Government, national and local organi- 
zations, state licensing authorities, com- 
munity planning groups, industrial and 
business enterprises, various health, 
social welfare and education profes- 
sions—all centering their growing know- 
ledge, understanding and skill on the 
child, to assure his wholesome growth 
and development into the self-reliant 
citizen of tomorrow. 


That every child needs a family is 
not a debatable question—a family 
which has an established home in which 
he may grow in stature, develop his 
mental and emotional potentialities, ac- 
quire moral and spiritual values under 


the guidance of his parents. 


We must cling to the concept that the 
family is basic to the child’s growth and 
development, in the face of the pres- 
sures which seem to crowd out family 
values and parental responsibilities for 
other values and activities in today’s 
culture. 


Just as the homemaker buys yardage 
in the department store for a dress, in- 
stead of weaving it, buys bread at the 
grocery instead of baking it, the trend 
is to go outside of the home to obtain 
assistance in caring for children. 


The care of children away from their 
own homes by persons other than those 
related by family ties is not a new prac- 
tice for those parents who find it im- 
possible to supervise their children dur- 
ing certain periods of the day. What 
has developed over the last several dec- 
ades is a change in the volume of such 
care and in the reasons why parents 
seek help in caring for their children 
outside of their own homes. 
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The oldest and most acceptable reason 
is that of the employment of the sole 
parent to maintain himself and his 
children. There are other reasons that 
are as valid and though they may not 
receive the wholehearted approval from 
the citizens of a community, they must 
be recognized in the light of today’s 
cultural trends, economic standards, and 
the stresses of family problems. 


Some of these reasons are the need 
for both parents to be employed, our 
growing communities’ demand for the 
skills of persons trained in professional 
and business techniques, services to help 
maintain the family when ill health 
threatens its very foundation, housing 
deficiencies, and last but far from least, 
the enrichment the child may need for 
his normal growth and development in 
a supervised group experience which 
supplements parental and family train- 
ing. All of these factors are important 
in themselves and are continually chang- 
ing, but they must be taken into con- 
sideration in the plans made for the 
care of children. 


Mrs. Katherine B. Oettinger, Chief 
of the Childrens Bureau, in the Forword 
of “Child Care Arrangements of Full- 
Time Working Mothers”, a recent publi- 
cation of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, states: 


“For preschool children from 
three on, the mother who does not 
have provisions for home care must 
make other arrangements—perhaps 
group care. 


“In most communities she will be. 
fortunate if she finds it, more for- 
tunate if she finds a good version of 
it and most fortunate indeed if she 
finds one of the best — we know 
that in many communities services 
of good quality are lacking.” 


A further fact for thought, summar- 
ized in this pamphlet, is that of the 
5,073,000 children under twelve years 
of age needing day care only 121,000, or 
about 1 in every 40 are in group care, 
and 401,000 children six years of age and 
older are expected to care for them- 
selves during the absence of their par- 
ents from home. 


These are sobering facts but they 
offer a challenge to those who are work- 
ing in day care services, to leaders in 
the education of young children and to 
those training centers that are teach- 
ing the fundamentals of education of 
young children to the future leaders 
and workers in the child care field. 

All of these people care about chil- 
dren, and care for children since it is 
the focus of their study and work. This 
caring is not limited to the elements of 
education, with its principles and tech- 
niques, but must include the broader 
factors of “care”. 


Care encompasses genuine affection 
for the child to give him security and 
faith in himself and others around him. 
It is concerned with the child’s physi- 
cal, mental and emotional health 
through responsible daily actions which 
form a continuous plan of guidance, 
worked out in close harmony with the 
parent, to assure the best climate for 
his development to maturity. 


Caring includes the positive convic- 
tion that for whatever problem arises 
about the child a solution must be found 
—that for the person giving direct care 
to the child there is no transferring the 
responsibility to someone else in meet- 
ing his immediate needs. The responsi- 
bility has been accepted from and with 
the confidence of the parent for a defi- 
nite period of time. 


A parent seeking day care services 
has various plans to consider when se- 
lecting what is best for his child. Fam- 
ily relatives may care for the child in 
their home or the child’s home. Foster 
family homes offer day care serivces 
in areas where group facilities are 
not available, or for those children 
not chronologically or developmentally 
ready for group experiences. Or there 
are group facilities which are operated 
by a recognized group, agency, or quali- 
fied individual, offering a program of 
education and care primarily for pre- 
school or young school-aged children. 


Day care services for children in a 
group setting, whatever title is used— 
day care center, child care center, day 
nursery—form a hub which draws to- 
gether the strengths of the parent, the 
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home and the specialized skills of the 
professional disciplines of health, wel- 
fare and education, to form the best 
plan of education and care for the young 
children in these groups. 


The day care of children is a merging 
of the knowledge, skills and values of 
numerous professions into a seamless 
fabric of care surrounding the child. The 
foundation of this interdisciplinary ap- 
proach to working with the child is 
built on the principles of nursery edu- 
cation and involves an understanding 
of him as an individual, his potentials 
as he grows and develops as a person, 
his place in his family and his role as 
a member of a group. 


However, there is a need to broaden 
our knowledge of specific aspects of 
these principles by looking to those oth- 
er professional skills held by persons 
who have a mutual interest in children, 
such as medicine, social work, nutrition, 
family services and fine arts. Their dis- 
tinctive points of view are needed to 
acquire the deeper skills which can en- 
rich the plan of day care services to 
more fully meet the needs of the chil- 
dren according to today’s best know- 
ledge and experience. 


NANE recognizes the day care of 
children as one of its concerns in the 
educational program for young chil- 
dren, and cooperates with other organi- 
zations and at conferences to set forth 
its tenets in support of good standards. 
Recently NANE had a voice in formu- 
lating the recommendations of the 1960 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. 


NANE leaders are active in planning 
for the National Day Care Conference 
to be held in November 1960, and this 
issue of the NANE Journal is therefore 
highlighting day care services for chil- 
dren. 
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This leadership is essential in clari- 
fying the principles of education and 
designating the aspects of care which 
must be assured for young children, in 
cooperation with other national organi- 
zations and groups. 


Our children, however, will not de- 
rive the full benefits of these efforts 
unless you who are working with them 
each day, and you who are administer- 
ing such day care programs, put into 
practice these aims and goals within 
your community. 


You are the ones to interpret the basic 
principles of your work in behalf of 
children, and to promote understanding 
of the need for good standards of edu- 
cation and care. 


You are the ones to demonstrate both 
the financial and human values of a 
well-planned day care service for 
children. 


Within your particular day care pro- 
gram you are the ones to request from 
co-workers in the health, social wel- 
fare, and education professions the tech- 
nical information and assistance that 
will enrich the knowledge and skills 
which may be brought to the care of 
the children entrusted to you by their 
parents. 


Whose children by day? Answering 
are the parents, and the countless other 
persons who plan and work to meet 
the challenge of newer methods of edu- 
cation and care of children. 


All should strive toward those quali- 
ties inherent in day care services that 
assure children of the values and bene- 
fits of a healthy, secure and happy 
childhood. 


LOLA B. EMERSON 

Day Care Specialist 

Washington State Department of 
Public Assistance, Olympia 


Special Commendation 


to the Boston ANE for its contribution of the fifty cent reimbursement for its 


forty members to NANE. 
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THE ROLE OF THE NURSERY EDUCATOR 
IN DAY CARE 


JUDITH CAUMAN 


The role of the nursery educator is 
as a specialist in the guidance and train- 
ing of the very young child at the be- 
ginning of his participation in a social 
group outside of the family. The group 
experience itself is a major tool in the 
young child’s development and the re- 
lationship between child and teacher is 
the essential factor in the successful use 
of the total experience in furthering 
the child’s growth. 

The nursery educator has the primary 
responsibility of teaching the child in 
three major areas: 


(1) separation from home and the 
positive integration of these two living 
experiences, the home and the nursery 
program; 

(2) participation in the group with 
which he becomes increasingly identi- 
fied while retaining and, indeed, still 
attaining his own identity; 

(3) acquisition of knowledge and its 
analysis and application, usually referr- 
ed to as intellectual learning. 

All educators have responsibility for 
helping to bring about and maintain the 
good condition of those being educated, 
and for providing such conditions and 
procedures as will protect their well- 
being. In the case of nursery educators 
there are some increased responsibili- 
ties, not in basic principle but in fact, 
due to the developmental immaturity 
of those being educated. 

These very young children have needs 
for nurture which go farther than in 
older children. Furthermore, their need 
for having them met thoroughly and 
promptly is very great. The consequence 
of delay and omission is serious not only 
for the child’s immediate well-being, 
but for his future long-term and even 
permanent development. 

His growth in all aspects of his being 
is proceeding at so fast a rate and with 
such interdependence that responsibil- 
ity for the well-being of a nursery aged 
child (3 to 6) involves providing for a 
continuously and progressively balanced 
program. 


This takes into consideration the 


Miss © an is C t in Day Care with the 
Health and Welfare Council, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





child’s need for active physical develop- 
ment, appropriate and responsible ac- 
culturation, and development of self 
with a concept of personal worth, re- 
sponsibility and self-control. It involves 
doing this with full regard for the child’s 
capacity for development, recognizing 
the relation of the state of his develop- 
ment to his previous experiences and 
relationships. 

Very young children can have some 
of their exceedingly important needs 
met outside the protection of their 
homes and within an organized social 
setting so long as the relation between 
the two is understood and taken into 
account in planning for the child’s de- 
velopmental needs and it is not prosti- 
tuted by assigning an intrinsic value be- 
yond its worth and purpose to the in- 
stitutional operation. 











om & bod eas 2S _ 
A special time alone with a teacher makes 
group living easier in a long day at school. 





While the purpose of an educational 
institution is to educate, we have said 
above that one aspect of the young child 
can not be separated from the others. 
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An educational institution of quality 
must, therefore, consider its own focus 
within a total context of the child’s 
whole development. 

Similarly, as the focus on education 
still requires a total responsibility, so 
any other focus requires a similar over- 
all responsibility including the aspect 
of education. That the focus is specific, 
technically complicated, perhaps highly 
visible and even dramatic does not alter 
the basic fact of a child’s total growth, 
and the dependence of one factor of it 
on the total complex. 

For this reason, therefore, a group 
program for young children, whatever 
its particular and specific purpose in 
terms of existence and administration, 
requires provisions for meeting all as- 
pects of the young child’s development. 
Such responsibility requires the pur- 
poseful planning of many specialists re- 
lated to the many aspects of this total 
development. 

In the process of carrying out those 
tasks which make her (at least, it is 
usually “her”) an educator, the teacher 
must adapt her planning and her tech- 
niques to the particular children and 
families she works with—the child who 
is visually defective, the mother who 
has little confidence in her own abilities, 
the child who feels overwhelmed by 
the responsibility of the designation IV 
at the end of his illustrious name, the 
father who believes that little boys must 
be ruthless and tearless if they are to 
grow up virile, the child with more than 
ordinary vulnerability to unexpected 
change, the parents who cannot agree 
on values and their impartation of them 
to their young, and all the others. 


Teacher’s Role 


When the teacher carries out her role 
as an educator in a program which is 
devoted to a particular area of service 
or is based on a particular problem she 
needs to know and use certain special- 
ized facts, techniques and procedures 
in addition to all the basic responsibili- 
ties. Her planning may need to take 
into consideration a number of children 
with a particular kind of problem or 
may require a different plan if there is 
only one child with such a problem. 

The specific focus of this paper will 
be directed to those who are teaching 
young children in a program which 
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has as its primary purpose the care of 
young children who need daily care out- 
side the home—the day care center. 

It will be related to those concerns 
which are the responsibility of educa- 
tors who might be: 

Teaching young children in a program 
planned with its primary purpose as 
education as in a nursery school or 
kindergarten; 

Teaching in a therapeutic medical, 
physical or psychiatric program, as in 
a clinic for crippled children or a child 
guidance center; 

Teaching in a recreation center where 
children come for the enrichment pro- 
vided in a happy social setting planted 
in the midst of blighted or dreary liv- 
ing, as in a settlement house; 

Teaching in a program with special 
emphasis on helping parents to under- 
stand their role and improve their func- 
tioning and their joy in the process, as 
in a parent education center; 

Teaching young children the basic 
philosophy, social concepts and spiritual 
values of a chosen religion, as in a 
church school. 

In the case of a day care program, in- 
tended to servé children whose parents 
can not care for them during the day 
and for whom group care has been de- 
termined to be the best solution, there 
is some concentration of particular needs 
which deserve thoughtful consideration. 

One set of problems is essentially re- 
lated to the family’s need to supplement 
its own care of the child with a program 
outside the home. 

These seem to be mostly: financial 
pressures requiring the mother to work, 
the mother’s dissatisfaction with the 
concentrated role of homemaker which 
she expresses in working, competition 
of the mother’s interest in furthering 
her career, illness in the home, strained 
parental relationships, problems in the 
child-parent relationship, greater than 
usual need of the child for the social 
benefits of group experience in a sett- 
ing away from home. 

The other set of problems likely to 
be found to a high degree in day care 
programs is that created by the very 
fact of the care itself, however neces- 
sary and desirable. Basically, this is 
the supplementing of family care with 
a significant program, frequently daily 
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and for a very long period, and doing 
so in a group setting. 

It becomes necessary for the day care 
program to find ways of meeting these 
problems, by either resolving them or 
by finding ways to meet them so that 
the children are not harmed by them 
and may even be enriched by the ex- 
periences they afford. 

For example, in relation to the first 
set of problems, it is important that the 
parents be helped to understand the ef- 
fect of the problem on the child and be 
helped to use other resources as well as 
the day care program to solve them, 
wherever this is appropriate. This in- 
volves skills other than those usually 
found in an educator, and the teaming- 
up with case work is one of the char- 
acteristics of a good day care program. 

The educator working with the child 
must be aware of the particular stresses 
that brought the child into group care. 
She must be able to help the child di- 
rectly in adjusting himself to them, and 
indirectly by helping the parents to un- 
derstand the impact of the problem on 
the child, with sympathetic support for 
both child and parents in the process, 
and using the particular skills which 
belong to the profession of education. 
Some of this may surely be a matter of 
sharing observations with the case 
worker when there is one either within 
the agency or in a cooperative service. 


In relation to those problems which 
arise out of the day care experience it- 
self, the educator has a primary re- 
sponsibility to arrange the program of 
the group and the guidance of each 
cnild within it so problems are not per- 
petuated simply because of the program 
in which children are enrolled. 

For example, the problems relating to 
separation of the child from the mother 
are frequently far greater in day care 
than in other programs for young chil- 
dren. This may be due to more regular 
use of day care programs, i.e. with fewer 
absences, and the frequently very long 
hours so the separation is actually 
greater. 

It may be due to the ambivalence and 
concern that a mother frequently has 
in using day care to carry out what she 
feels is her responsibility, feelings which 
seem to be somewhat more intensive 
than in parents who feel that they are 





using a program for educational enrich- 
ment only. 

In relation to both initial and contin- 
uing separation of child and parent, the 
full skill of the educator is needed in 
developing program policy, and in daily 
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Close friendships and a special corner. 


teaching methods, so both child and par- 
ent have their needs met, instead of 
allowing an external, objective situation 
to dictate what seems to be expedient. 

For example, working mothers, when 
they understand the value, frequently 
can arrange to take time off from work 
to be on hand during the child’s grad- 
ual admission. Sometimes this may 
mean providing “sitter” service for the 
balance of the day beyond the child’s 
good use of the day care program during 
this period. Sometimes, when time off 
really must be limited, a mother can 
arrange for grandmother or some fa- 
miliar “sitter” to stay with the child at 
the center after the mother has brought 
him and visited for a while during these 
early days. 

The important consideration is the 
recognition that child and parent need 
a gradual admission even when this is 
not particularly convenient for anybody 
invol’ved—simply because this is the way 
a child learns best to make good use 
of the experience, and this is how he 
is safeguarded from some potential 
damage. 

The fact that children and parents 
sometimes do not seem to demonstrate 
their need for this kind of protection is 
no reason for depriving them of it. It 
is the essence of working with very 
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young children that they communicate, 
not directly and to the point verbally, 
but through their total behavior over 
a long period and the real educator, par- 
ticularly the nursery educator, must 
know what he needs from studying all 
children as well as the particular child. 

The problem of very long hours of 
day care is one shared, though in differ- 
ent ways, by child, parent and teacher. 
When thoughtfully considered, it re- 
veals a compounding of difficulties, some 
of them solved in part by good educa- 
tional administration and good teaching 
techniques. One of the most serious is 
the fatigue in everyone involved. 

In the parent, fatigue fosters impat- 
ience or too easy compliance with the 
child’s expressed demands. It can be 
mitigated to a helpful extent by: 

Allowance of ample time for the pro- 
cess of leaving the child in the morning 
and calling for him later in the day, 

Warm and sympathetic acceptance of 
the parent by the teacher, 

The teacher’s assistance to the parent 
in the process of leaving or calling for 
the child, 

The demonstration of concern for the 
parent in providing a cup of tea or cof- 
fee for relaxation before taking the child 
home. 


In the child, the fatigue includes the 
normal degree all children develop dur- 
ing the day (something many nursery 
educators have never really seen) in 
addition to that created by the program 
itself. This seems to be particularly re- 
lated to the continuous group exper- 
ience. The impact of the group over 
the long day is wearing in its demand 
for constant adjustment and in the se- 
duction of its constant stimulation. 

On the whole, these can be improved 
by three kinds of techniques. 

1. To shorten the day by arranging 
for the child to be called for earlier by 
the alternate parent, by the grandpar- 
ent who could not care for the child all 
day but can for an hour or two, or by 
the big brother who can perhaps regu- 
larly twice a week pick up his little sis- 
ter early. 

2. To balance the day carefully so 
there is sufficient stimulation but no 
overfatigue and plenty of opportunity 
for free group play, with teacher-direct- 
ed activities when necessary. 
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Perhaps this is the place to raise the 
question whether there should be some 
reconsideration of the multiple formal 
rest periods on beds which seem, in 
some programs, to keep punctuating the 
day automatically, but which seem to 
be more tiring and dispiriting to the 
children and less useful than careful 
planning for quiet activity might be. It 
should be recognized that the progres- 
sive fatigue during the day affects the 
child’s ability to make adjustments and 
to use his developing skills. 

3. To plan to protect the child late 
in the day from exposure to potential 
failure due to fatigue; such failures as 
the loss of toilet control—the teacher 
taking more responsibility in the late 
day than she did in the morning; or in- 
creasing touchiness and _irritability— 
the teacher seating the children farther 
apart at snack time than is necessary or 
desirable in the morning; or restless- 
ness and longing for adult attention— 
the teacher providing an additional light 
snack very late in the afternoon, which 
also helps a child to wait for his evening 
meal until his mother has had time to 
relax a little and pull herself together 
before being pressed to provide immed- 
iate service to a hungry child. 


Problem of Long Hours 


The major technique in protecting the 
child from problems due to the long 
day in a group is to provide opportunity 
throughout the day for solitary play or 
play with only one companion. To min- 
imize the impact of continuous social 
stimulation arrangements can be made 
for areas separated from the main play 
space by dividers of some kind, a dupli- 
cation or multiplication of equipment 
can be provided so there is an ample 
supply of the things needed for solitary 
play and a general de-emphasis on group 
activities during parts of the day. 

In addition to fatigue there are other 
problems related to the long period of 
separation from home, which are some- 
what more intense for the child in day 
care than for others. These are related 
to the child’s basic social relationships 
and the social growth which is depen- 
dent upon them. 

During the preschool years, the child 
is incorporating the bases of his values 
and standards from his parents. His 
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own controls are still rudimentary and 
are necessarily based on his conception 
of what is considered right, as well as 
being rooted in his concept of himself 
as a person who can and will do the 
right thing. When he is enrolled in a 
group program for the major part of 
his waking day, he may be faced with 
multiple standards and varied expec- 
tations to an extent that makes it diffi- 
cult for him to identify with his par- 
ents’ values. 

In our pluralistic culture this is al- 
ways a problem and a challenge for 
the educator. The degree of such prob- 
lems is heightened in most day care sit- 
uations. It imposes on the teacher who 
guides the child’s daily living even more 
than ordinary responsibility for under- 
standing the parents’ values and for ac- 
cepting the primary role of parents in 
the young child’s development. This 
implies doing nothing that tends to be- 
little the parents in the child’s eyes and, 
while in no way attacking the validity 
of his parents’ point of view, helping the 
child to see that the other ways of be- 
havior exist simultaneously. 


Conflicts to Resolve 


When conflicts are perceived between 
values in day care center and home it 
becomes necessary to resolve them 
where this is possible and useful, or at 
least to render them as little destruc- 
tive as possible. A pluralistic society 
requires not only the peaceful coexist- 
ence of various views in as many people, 
but the simultaneous coexistence of var- 
ious kinds of behavior within one in- 
dividual. 

Nursery educators have long taught 
children that there are “outdoor voices” 
and “indoor voices” and that they should 
be appropriately used. A_ relatively 
wide repertory of behavior and a ser- 
viceable knowledge of selecting proper- 
ly from it, is as useful a social technique 
as any modern man—or preschool child 
—can have. 

Helping the parent to carry his re- 
sponsibility for his child without usurp- 
ing any of that responsibility often be- 
comes a delicate problem requiring the 
teacher to exercise both great sensitiv- 
ity and forthright procedures. To take 
over the parental role beyond the real 
need of the parent could lead to de- 
creasing the strengths in the family 


rather than supporting them. Policies 
and procedures that lead to helping par- 
ents to carry out rather than relinquish 
their responsibilities and role as par- 
ents are the best form of education. 

One day care agency recently reor- 
ganized its policies in order to be more 
supportive of parents. As preschool 
children become school age they may 
still remain in the day care agency, at- 
tending school for part of the day and 
returning to the day care program for 
those hours and days when care is need- 
ed but school is not in session. 

Registering a child in public or pa- 
rochial school is the responsibility and 
the prerogative of his parents. The day 
care center referred to had always done 
this for the parents to save them the 
inconvenience. Children from the day 
care center were enrolled in the local 
schools as they reached the appropriate 
age without their parents having any 
real knowledge of the schools and with- 
out experiencing the great feeling of 
being involved in this significant mile- 
stone in their children’s lives. 

On reconsideration and recognition 
that this was a parental function, the 
day care center arranged to provide 
information for parents at registration 
time, to help them make plans for reg- 
istering their respective children in 
person and to help them plan to accom- 
pany their youngsters on “The First 
Day” as other parents did. 

Taking time off from work or rear- 
ranging work schedules in order to ac- 
company their children to school made 
the experience even more significant to 
parents, and seeing the actual beginn- 
ing of the whole school experience was 
enriching to many of the parents and 
they recognized it. They appreciated 
the help the day care program offered— 
and they appreciated themselves as 
parents more than the parents of prev- 
ious groups had. The educators in the 
day care program recognized the ex- 
perience as one being truly more per- 
manently helpful to parents than had 
been the mere management and re- 
moval of their difficult tasks. 

In addition to strengthening the posi- 
tive and minimizing the negative po- 
tential of the shared responsibility for 
the child, there is another area within 
his social development in which the 
day care teacher has a special responsi- 
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bility. This is the area of deepening the 
child’s relationships with other indi- 
viduals. This is difficult since even the 
teacher who is responsible is not avail- 
able to the child with complete con- 
tinuity. 

Usually a child attends a day care 
program for nine hours or more. His 
teacher works seven or eight hours. The 
center itself frequently is open for 
something like ten or eleven hours. This 
means that the people in direct contact 
with the child work in shifts and that 
he does not really have one adult who 
is “his” available to him continuously. 
By attending the center, he is usually 
cut off from significant frequent con- 
tact with children in his own immediate 
home neighborhood. 





ie 


Time for private explorations. 


All this means that the child is faced 
with more people, both children and 
adults, as companions and as guides, 
than the child who attends nursery 
school or kindergarten for three hours 
a day and is cared for by his mother at 
home. Although many children seem 
to take this in their stride we should 
not be blind to the fact that for many of 
these children in this early stage of their 
social development there is an inter- 
ruption of relationships and a failure to 
develop relationships of significant 
depth. 

For the day care educator and admin- 
istrator this means the responsibility 
of providing for as much continuity as 
possible in both child-teacher and child- 
child relationships. It means the plann- 
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ing of schedules so that teachers shift 
responsibility for particular children as 
little as is consistent with good admin- 
istration. It means that close relation- 
ship between one child and another 
should be valued and should be per- 
ceived by the child as valued, even 
when this makes the management of 
the program somewhat more difficult. 

For example, many nursery educators 
have developed smooth management of 
a group of young children to a high 
degree. When two four-year-olds get 
very gigglesome at the dinner table, it 
is easy to remember to separate them 
the next day. When a “best friend” 
sleeping next to a child is ultra-distract- 
ing, the same technique may be called 
into play. 

But this puts a premium on not car- 
ing much about being with a friend, 
unless the teacher teaches both chil- 
dren how to maintain a close and con- 
stant contact without becoming a nuis- 
ance to the rest of the group. Yes, three, 
four, and five-year-olds are capable of 
understanding and choosing wisely a 
degree of acceptable behavior if it means 
staying with a dear friend. 

The wise teacher manages not to 
threaten separation but to express great 
value in being able to eat, play, sleep 
next to a good friend. Surely deep 
friendships bring about deep wounds, 
but the alternative of keeping children’s 
relationships shallow by mere traffic 
management of a program is not educa- 
tion in the best sense of the term. 

Management which makes it possible 
for children to develop and maintain in- 
tense and continuous relationships is 
one of the most difficult and most re- 
warding tasks of the teacher of very 
young children in day care. 

Recognition of the problems and the 
tasks in educating young children in a 
day care setting makes it possible to 
provide the program and guidance 
which assures each child the positive 
values of any good educational pro- 
gram. 

At the same time, without contribut- 
ing any additional problems by the very 
nature of the assistance offered, a day 
care setting adds the protective feature 
of helping parents to maintain and 
strengthen their own roles as respons- 
ible parents. 
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THEY ARE ENTRUSTED TO YOUR “CARE” 


LEO RANGELL, M. D. 


Since this special issue of your Jour- 
nal is devoted to the subject of child 
care, I should like to address this brief 
statement to you who “care” for young 
children, on some aspects of what it is 
to “care”, as these would occur to a 
psychoanalyst. In so doing, I will en- 
deavor and be able to touch upon only 
a few selected segments of what is a 
multi-dimensioned activity. This sub- 
ject also will enable me to stress with 
you the importance of an understand- 
ing of the dynamics of child behavior 
by those engaged in this work. 


“Care” is a multi-dimensional word, 
with different facets and meanings both 
in its overt as well as in its more subtle 
aspects, and with varying prerequisites 
and indications at different levels of 
functioning and responsibility. To care 
may connote an anxious burden, or to 
care for or like, or to take care of and 
manage and look after. 


It may mean to pay close attention 
to, or to be careful, or to value. And, 
at different levels, a mother’s care is 
quite different from that of a nurse, 
which is still different from the care 
required of and expected from a teach- 
er. While to the nursery school edu- 
cator no one of the above applies in its 
entirety, his role must yet perforce be 
a peculiar combination of them all. Care 
at different ages also, of course, implies 
differences in quality as well as in con- 
tent. The care required and possible 
and desirable at the nursery school 
level has certain unique features, 
unique responsibilities, and unique op- 
portunities. 


A child of two or three handed over 
for “day care” is not a child abandoned 
or institutionalized. It can, rather, de- 
pending on the attitudes, philosophy 
and skills of the receptors, be a child 
handed over to special opportunity for 
dynamic growth, development and 
progress. Widening care and experi- 
ences outside the family is a desidera- 
tum at this age, and a boon to growth. 
Where not provided for in the natural 
setting, it can be offered and supplied 
professionally . 


Dr. Rangell is president-elect of the American Psy- 
choanalytic Association, Clinical Professor of Psychia- 
ty at the University of California, Los Angeles, School 
of Medicine and a Training Analyst at the Los Angeles 
Institute for Psychoanalysis. 


The opportunities for this widening 
care are indeed sometimes absent to 
more “privileged” children. As an ex- 
ample, I recently observed two 6-year 
olds in their first social contact together. 
The little girl, who had had to have 
day care for some three or four years 
of her existence due to a divorce and 
a working mother, seemed far more 
poised, at ease, and able to reach out 
than the carefully nurtured, supplied 
and protected young man who “had had 
everything”. The latter had failed to 
have the opportunity provided by need, 
ie., the stimulus to reach outward, test 
himself, and thus slowly master the 
social situation, at a time when his 
motor and psychic apparatus was ready 
for it. The little girl who had to have 
child care had received a special benefit. 


This “care”, however, is what the 
“carer” makes of it. To spend time with 
a young child, such as is offered to you 
as well as chosen by you as a daily ac- 
tivity, can be whatever you make it. It 
can be a mechanical and routine and 
time-passing activity, concrete and in- 
animate and lifeless in its content, or 
it can be a dynamic, animate, and thriv- 
ing, as well as, to be sure, a tiring ac- 
tivity. It can be baby-sitting, or a pro- 
fessionally skilled and sensitive per- 
formance of a subtle and important 
task. It can, indeed, be a stilted, arti- 
ficial and wasted period, an opportunity 
missed, and a deterrent rather than a 
stimulus to progress. 


This is the case where the motivation 
of the adult guider is to pass the al- 
lotted time without an incident or an 
accident. The time will then be spent 
restricting, guarding, watching, taking 
care of vital needs, and waiting for the 
departure time, with a minimum of ex- 
ploration, socialization and broadening 
of the horizons permissable. Where the 
best, however, has taken place, and the 
potential opportunities have been ful- 
filled, the child has progressed, matured 
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and taken some giant steps forward in 
its maturation and development. 


The learning process can be looked 
upon as a progressive expansion, in ever 
widening concentric circles, the child 
leaving its mother and its home base 
for wider and wider excursions, de- 
pending on its inner maturational 
growth as well as upon externally pro- 
vided opportunities. 


These opportunities can be provided 
in the home, in the neighborhood, or 
in the early school or care situation. The 
nature and type of what is provided in 
the latter instances depends to a pri- 
mary extent on the understanding of 
the teacher who sets the stage, lays 
down the principles and calls the rules. 

To provide the optimum milieu re- 
quires an understanding of the dyna- 
mics and development of the young 
mind. It requires an appreciation of 
what is uppermost at this period of de- 
velopment, of what has gone before, 
what lies ahead and what are the cur- 
rent problems, anxieties and obstacles 
to be ovecome. According to our genetic 
understanding of the course of human 
development, we trace back various de- 
rivative neuroses and other emotional 
disturbances of adult life to early and 
basic anxieties which are most at the 
fore at the period which you have un- 
der your observation. 


Basically, for example, it is good for 
you to know that there are two main 
primary types of primitive, original and 
basic anxiety, namely, the anxiety of 
separation, and the anxiety about phys- 
ical violence which invades the physical 
integrity of the body. 


The nursery school teacher who un- 
derstands the role being played by these 
basic anxieties in determining behavior 
and in shaping the personality and the 
activities of her current charges, is in 
a position to deal with them effectively 
and advantageously. Otherwise what- 
ever happens is fortuitous and, while it 
may be in the right direction for growth, 
it often occurs in spite of the type of 
intervention and guidance rather than 
because of it. 


Knowledge such as this often exists 
or is felt intuitively, even if not intel- 
lectually, in which case it is equally if 
not more effective. Thus a full inner 
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appreciation of the role of separation 
anxiety would lead a teacher to under- 
stand the shy reluctance of.a newcomer 
in the group to be left alone by its 
mother on the first day, perhaps even 
for the first week or two. Mere know- 
ledge of the inner situation will usually 
lead to a proper and comforting bridg- 
ing of the gap, rather than to an im- 
patient, directly or indirectly punitive 
attitude. 


Insight always functions thus, as we 
know in our psychotherapeutic endea- 
vors. In similar vein, a feeling know- 
ledge of the dominance of castration 
anxiety in the life of a four or five year 
old will help immeasurably in the atti- 
tude of the teacher towards a child’s 
undue reaction at the sight of blood, or 
to a minor cut, or when a doll’s arm is 
broken, or to a host of other seemingly 
trivial, but to them tragic and threaten- 
ing events. 


The surface manifestations by which 
underlying mental operations become 
known to us are legion. A little boy 
may shy away from a summer camp 
group because of an underlying fear of 
undressing in’ the locker room. One 
such youngster gave it away, when, 
seemingly shy or fearful or depressed 
at the prospect of being picked up by 
the bus in the morning, he asked his 
mother suddenly, “Can I wear my 
swimming trunks under my under- 
pants?” 


An intuitive or a more concrete know- 
ledge of what this connotes would us- 
ually be sufficient for the proper reas- 
suring attitude to be provided. A glean- 
ing of the underlying dynamics of such 
surface behavior offers the possibility 
of providing therapeautic experiences, 
the effects of which will enhance both 
the child’s and, by reverberation, the 
teacher’s day. 


With accurate and scientific know- 
ledge, interest, curiosity, understanding 
and empathy will be substituted for ir- 
ritation and the desire for mechanical 
perfection. Such empathic interaction 
and with it the gentle and automatic 
overcoming of tendencies to regression 
or fixation make the care day not mere- 
ly a holding operation, at best in a neg- 
ative sense, but hopefully also an en- 
riching and enhancing experience, in 
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a dynamic, positive and constructive 
sense. 


Such understanding does not mean 
permissiveness unlimited. What it calls 
for does not by any means imply to 
automatically remove controls, or to 
permit and even encourage unhindered 
actions and rampant instinctual dis- 
charges. As vital as such ventilation 
and cathartic discharges may be under 
certain circumstances, in other instances 
it is the proper institution and regula- 
tion of controls and the setting of limits 
which is most indicated and essential, 
from the outside at first, as a transi- 
tional stage to their formation within 
the psyche of the child. 


Discipline properly offered and con- 
trols firmly and intelligently adminis- 
tered are as vital ingredients in what 
the teacher disburses as are her further- 
ing of outlets and channels of expres- 
sion. Indeed, it is precisely the proper 
combination of the possibilities of dis- 
charge and control which is striven for 
and which taxes the teacher’s art as 
well as her intellect to achieve. It is 
this happy blend which leads to the 
most effective action, and which bodes 
best for the future stability and intra- 
psychic harmony within the mind of 
the growing child. 


To fulfill the role and achieve the 
desired goal, the educator and guider 
of the young should best be able to 
combine understanding with intuition, 
warmth with objectivity, kindness with 
the ability to deny and be firm. While 
this is confluent with what a good par- 
ent should also be, it is, hopefully, with- 
out the involvement and the emotional 
identification of the parent, which 
should, at least in this regard, lighten 
the task. In fact, a relative freedom 
from anxieties and sensitivities of one’s 
own, which, to the extent that they are 
present may serve as interferers and 
contaminants, is, as an understatement, 
helpful. 


There are no rigid guideposts, but a 
flexibility and adaptiveness are orders 
of the day. In each instance, the par- 
ticular activity or attitude called for 
must fit the indications which exist. 
While it is a favor to one child to cur- 
tail and restrict, to another it might be 
well to encourage an action. Similarly, 


while to a child who clings and attaches 
himself one type of external attitude 
may be required, to another who avoids 
and withdraws an opposite stimulus 
from the guiding environment may 
prove best. The teacher must be equal- 
ly able to step in and act or to stand 
back and wait; to be an active partici- 
pant as well as a passive observer. 
Largely, she is a catalyst for the healthy 
forward movement of the child’s own 
inner resources and potentialities. 


On the other hand, as in all other ac- 
tivities, one must be as aware of the 
limitations as of the possibilities. The 
pendulum can, as often happens, swing 
too far, and, with excessive zeal, the 
teacher can demand of herself to be a 
therapist and a righter of all things 
wrong. 


An ability for discrimination and for 
proper diagnosis and evaluation are es- 
sential elements of the teacher’s pre- 
requisites and armamentarium. The 
mild, amenable and easily reversible 
situations must be differentiated from 
the more stubborn and pathological 
ones, with referral of the latter for 
more definitive professional therapeutic 
care frequently in order. 


Much is at stake in these early years. 
The type of total early care plays a part 
in determining the eventual inner psy- 
chic composition, the frustration toler- 
ance, the readiness to anxiety and the 
modes of the operations against it. How- 
ever, while the professional educator 
in these years plays a role, it should be 
remembered and stressed that he is only 
one of many, and should not thereby be 
burdened with a sense of sole responsi- 
bility. 


It should not be overlooked that inner 
forces, of talent and of toughness, of 
drives and of resistance, play more 
crucial and decisive roles, as well as 
many more intimate and immediate en- 
vironmental factors, such as primarily 
the family constellation. 


To these the nursery school and 
“care” programs are appended, adding 
their influnences and starting a process 
of widening and expanding interests, 
which, ideally, is to continue through- 
out life. 
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THE PUBLIC HEALTH ASPECTS OF DAY CARE 


CORNELIA GOLDSMITH 


Concepts of public health are becom- 
ing increasingly comprehensive and far- 
reaching. Today’s positive approach con- 
cerns itself with maintaining the good 
health of the body, the mind and the 
emotions of an individual as well as the 
good health of his family and his com- 
munity. 

This is a tall order, achievable only 
through emphasis upon the prevention 
of illness and disease and through the 
cooperation of all concerned. We are 
rapidly learning that the skills and re- 
sources of every profession are most 
fully and effectively used when well 
coordinated with those of other related 
professions. 

Public health has no preferred time 
or place from which to start. From the 
moment of birth, and even before, the 
health of each individual is of major 
importance to him and his entire future, 
to his family and to his community. 

For vulnerable and impressionable 
young children attending Day Care Cen- 
ters in increasing numbers throughout 
the country today, there are high pri- 
orities of need for health protection. 
These children spend most of their wak- 
ing hours away from the care and pro- 
tection of their parents. 

Here public health has become an es- 
sential partner of education and welfare 
in-assuring to these young children ev- 
ery opportunity for maximum health, 
growth and development. This means 
providing them with a constructive pro- 
gram in a safe, wholesome and happy 
environment. 

Two matters of particular concern 
from the public health point of view are 
the length of the child’s day and the 
size of his group. It is generally accept- 
ed that children under three years of 
age do not benefit from a regular daily 
group experience away from home. 

Other solutions, such as Family Day 
Care or Home Maker Service should 
be available to such children. Every 
effort should be made to keep the child’s 
daily hours of attendance in any group 
at a minimum. 

Group size should increase gradually 
as a child grows older and as he matures. 


Miss Goldsmith is Chief of the Division of Day Care, 
Day Camps and Institutions of the New York City De- 
partment of Health. 


A group of six to eight two-year-olds 
should be considered maximum. This 
could be expanded up to a possible 
twelve for a three-year-old group, fif- 
teen four-year-olds and perhaps twenty 
five-year-olds. 

There should be a teacher and at least 
one assistant in each such group at all 
times. Nervous as well as physical fa- 
tigue are inevitably the result of over- 
crowding, overly-long hours and under- 
mothering. 





for play in sunshine—one of the 
essentials for growth. 


Space 


It is as important from the public 
health approach, as from the education 
or welfare approach, to have a well- 
planned program of high quality. 

Meeting physical needs for exercise, 
fresh air and sun, for sufficient nourish- 
ing food invitingly served, for regular 
rest and intervals of relaxation are no 
more or less important than meeting 
the educational needs for appropriate 
play materials and equipment, for com- 
panionship, and for opportunities for 
creative expression. 

It is of course essential that every day 
care service have a carefully planned 
and comprehensive health program. A 
thorough physical examination prior to 
each child’s admission and at regular 
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six month intervals thereafter is basic. 

Much is gained when the day care 
center has a pediatrician and a nurse 
on its regular staff, on a part time basis. 
Good advance planning can make it 
possible to have the mother present 
when the child is to have his medical 
examination. 

This is a tremendous advantage in 
that the recommendations regarding her 
child can then be promptly and clearly 
interpreted and the child’s medical his- 
tory reviewed with the mother—and 
the nurse can help with any necessary 
follow-up. To overcome eye or ear diffi- 
culties before a child reaches school age 
often makes the difference between his 
success or failure in the first grade. 
Health counselling can also assure pro- 
per dental care as needed, proper inocu- 
lations and other safeguards to health. 

There are numerous advantages in 
having the pediatrician and nurse as 
regular part-time members of the day 
care center staff. By functioning as 
members of the entire professional team 
of the center, other staff members, as 
well as the parents are better able to 
use medical and health guidance and to 
cooperate fully with one another in 
meeting the children’s needs. 

Problem situations can be fully dis- 
cussed regardless of their genesis, and 
solutions jointly arrived at. Understand- 
ing is deepened and the child is conse- 
quently strengthened and helped by a 
consistency of approach and handling. 

When parents are present at each 
health examination of their children in 
the center, when the same friendly and 
familiar doctor gives the necessary in- 
oculations, when the trusted nurse ean 
take an interest in each particular child 
and his family, when the doctor can 
attend an occasional parent meeting and 
staff meeting, when health guidance is 
readily available as needed and knotty 
problems can be resolved through con- 
ferences, the health, education and wel- 
fare of the children is served. 

Accident prevention is of increasing 
importance in the lives of young chil- 
dren, whether at home, in the center, on 
the playground or on the street. The 
day care center can play a key role in 
alerting and educating parents, staff and 
the community to safeguards in acci- 
dent prevention. 


A system of accident reporting can 
be used as a device in educating for ac- 
cident prevention. Without undermin- 
ing children’s eager confidence in them- 
selves, or causing parents to become 
over-anxious about their children, many 
unnecessary hazards can be removed. 

Large climbing equipment can be 
bedded in sand, medicines and first-aid 
equipment can be kept under lock and 
key, the playground can be enclosed 
by a sturdy wire fence, radiators can 
be covered, windows can be guarded, 
tripping hazards can be overcome, hooks 
can be installed above children’s eye- 
level, heavy movable furniture can be 
fixed to the floor or wall, etc., etc. 


Of course all indoor and outdoor prem- 
ises used by children must be protected 
from fire hazards, and be structurally 
sound and hygienic. Equally important, 
if not more so, is the health, maturity 
and skill of the staff which lives with 
the children. 

Evidence of the good health of every 
adult who comes regularly in contact 
with the children should be available 
on the premises of every day care cen- 
ter in the form of a satisfactory record 
of a recent physical examination and 
a chest X-ray. 

This evidence should be on file for 
every staff member whether employed 
on a salary basis or working as a volun- 
teer, whether functioning as a teacher, 
director, cook, chauffeur, or cleaner. 
Such a medical report should be requir- 
ed at the time of appointment and at 
regular intervals thereafter. 

A good health program in every day 
care center provides not only an on- 
going preventive health program for all 
children, but also a plan for the ade- 
quate care for each child in all cases of 
emergency. 

Today “care”, “education” and 
“health” are recognized as inseparable, 
and no child can do without all three. 

Health is a state of complete physical, 
mental and social well-being and not 
merely the absence of disease or in- 
firmity, according to the constitution of 
the World Health Organization. 

The healthy development of the child 
is of basic importance and the ability 
to live harmoniously in a changing total 
environment is essential to such devel- 
opment. 
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HEALTH SUPERVISION OF 
THE CHILD IN DAY CARE 


GEOFFREY MARTIN, M. D. 


The child in day care today is some- 
what different: from his counterpart of 
the days before the second World War, 
reflecting changes in the institution of 
day care and in the health of children 
generally. The social and economic po- 
sition of his family is probably more 
satisfactory, as day care has advanced 
from a primarily charitable service for 
the lowest income groups to a primar- 
ily social service that affects children 
from all income levels. His health is 
probably better, as the health of all 
children during the past twenty years 
has responded to higher incomes, bet- 
ter food, more medical care, better 
medical care, and more effective drugs 
and treatments. His family is probably 
much better informed about the health 
care of children, as more information is 
reaching parents from books and maga- 
zines, from radio and television, (to- 
gether with much misinformation) and 
from the larger number of doctors spe- 
cializing in the care of children. 


The changes in the child call for cor- 
responding changes in the day care cen- 
ter’s approach to health services. Its 
program, in most instances, must be 
more sophisticated than in former years, 
turning away from simple, direct ser- 
vices to the children and towards bet- 
ter parent education and better use of 
community resources for health care. 


The child will be in day care for a 
few years at most, and what is done 
simply and directly for him there is 
seldom of more than temporary value. 
The same child will be a responsibility 
of his parents all the years of his child- 
hood, and anything that the day care 
center can teach his parents, about good 
health and how to get it and keep it 
in our complex society, will be perma- 
nently useful to the child and a con- 
siderable contribution to his future 
well-being. The center’s own particular 
requirements, for pre-admission exami- 
nations, immunizations, daily inspec- 
tions, exclusion for illness and the like, 


Dr. Martin is Executive Secretary of the Kansis State 
Board of Health, Topeka. 


give daily opportunities for teaching 
parents and the child. 


The ultimate goal should be to mesh 
each of the children in the system of 
preventive and curative services avail- 
able in the community, in the sure faith 
that the system will take good care of 
most of the children for the rest of their 
lives. 


With this approach, the staff phy- 
sician functions best when he does not 
have much direct and intimate contact 
with any particular child. Every day 
care center should have a staff physi- 
cian, to advise on policies, to consult 
with other staff members, and for liaison 
with medical personnel in the com- 
munity. 


As far as the individual child is con- 
cerned, however, his primary concern 
should be to make certain that the child 
is receiving continuous health super- 
vision from a qualified community phy- 
sician, preferably a pediatrician because 
pediatricians are particularly good 
about giving continuous health super- 
vision, but conceivably from the well- 
child clinic of a local hospital as this 
is the best care that can be afforded by 
his community and his parents. Only 
under unusual circumstances should the 
staff physician be involved directly in 
examination and treatment of the child, 
and in talking with his parents. 


Similarly, the role of the staff nurse 
has changed. There is no great need 
for services to the children directly, 
but rather for the professional skills 
required in consulting with the teach- 
ing staff about various day-to-day health 
problems, and particularly for visiting 
with the parents of the children in the 
childrens’ own homes. 


Teacher-nurse consultations and home 
visiting are, of course, the usual pro- 
vince of the public health nurse, and 
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in many areas it will be possible for 
day care centers to rely on their local 
health departments for the nursing ser- 
vices they need. Working with local 
health departments carries the addi- 
tional advantage of tying child and 
family in to a community agency that 
will be on hand and ready to help for 
long years after the child is out of day 
care. 


If the responsibilities of physician and 
nurse are somewhat diminished in 1960, 
those of the teaching staff are if any- 
thing increased. The child’s own teach- 
er should be responsible for the routine 
morning inspection; she knows the child 
best, and is most capable of noticing 
any departures from good health—with 
the aid of a few simple instructions 
about the premonitory signs of infec- 
tious diseases. She must also watch 
over the child during the day, as chil- 
dren have a habit of being well in the 
early morning and frankly sick a few 
hours later. 


The teacher should have a good work- 
ing knowledge of simple first-aid mea- 
sures; she is the person on the spot when 
injuries occur. The teacher, comparing 
individual children with the rest of her 
group and drawing on her own personal 
knowledge of children’s behaviours, is 
in a position to become aware of health 
conditions—physical and emotional— 
which may have entirely escaped a 
highly qualified physician who saw the 
child for only a few minutes. Such ob- 
servations, checked with the nurse and 
made the basis for referrals to a physi- 
cian or dentist, are a most important 
part of the health supervision of the 
child. © 


Such observations might relate to the 
emotional health of the child. Day care 
center staff workers have always given 
emotional first-aid and long-term ther- 
apy to their children, but today they 
can usually count on the assistance of 


teams of psychiatrists, psychologists 
and psychiatric social workers, in guid- 
ance clinics or hospital out-patient de- 
partments. The special skills of these 
professional people can greatly increase 
the effectiveness of the day care cen- 
ter’s efforts. 





Enough time and a helping hand—essentials 
for a good day away from home. 


Last but not least, the staff social 
worker is an integral part of the plan 
for health supervision. Her special re- 
lationship with both parents and child 
and her special understanding of their 
problems, making her a key person in 
seeing that the recommendations of 
other staff workers are put into effect. 
In the long run, her knowledge of the 
social, financial and medical resources 
of the community is strictly required if 
the day care center’s children are ac- 
tually to receive good health supervis- 
ion in 1960’s meaning of the term. 


To the Day Care Conference 


The six hundred and fifty delegates attending the Day Care Conference in 
Washington, D. C. in November will find in their packets of educational mater- 
ials, a copy of this number of the JOURNAL, compliments of the National As- 


sociation for Nursery Education. 
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CASE WORK AND NURSERY EDUCATION 


ALADINE SHOMAKER 


A day care or child care center, as a 
community service, should aim to 
strengthen and preserve family life. It 
must, therefore and first of all, be se- 
lective in the families accepted for 
service. 


When members of a family call or 
come to the day care center they are 
usually seeking help. At times, how- 
ever, the family’s needs cannot best be 
met by the type of service offered by a 
day care center. 


All families, therefore, applying for 
day care for their children should be 
interviewed and their reason for re- 
questing service explored. A case work- 
er, as a member of the center’s staff with 
special training in counselling methods, 
can best determine if the day care cen- 
ter can serve the child or children in 
question. 


A case worker acquires through train- 
ing and experience the skills to recog- 
nize the individual’s need and the sig- 
nificant factors in the family’s inter- 
personal relationships. She also is 
equipped to help an individual recog- 
nize and crystallize his particular prob- 
lem . 


She will by profession have know- 
ledge of other social services in the 
community and can help the family se- 
lect the service that will best meet its 
needs. 


The day care administrator, if from 
the field of education, should under- 
stand and accept the theory underlying 
social case work. She is responsible for 
the program, and if the three compon- 
ents of good day care—health, educa- 
tion and case work, utilize their pro- 
fessional attributes appropriately, the 
program will give the child the best 
possible care and help his family meet 
the situation that created the need for 
day care. 


Since the case worker in the day care 
center will be working on a team with 
professionals from health and educa- 
tion, she must have the ability and apt- 


Miss Shomaker is director of the Rochester, New York, 
Children’s Nursery. 


itude to interpret her skills to the 
nurse, the teachers and the center staff 
as a whole. 


Because the case worker assumes the 
role of professional interpreter, she 
should be well trained, with the ability 
and flexibility to work in an environ- 
ment that is dominated by persons from 
the field of education. The three pro- 
fessions must accept their respective 
roles and respect the roles of the other 
members of the team. 


Ideally, all parents who apply for 
service should be seen personally by 
the case worker. However, the requests 
for care in a center often are so numer- 
ous that time-wise the case worker can- 
not always plan a personal interview 
with each applicant. She must in a 
brief contact decide which parents 
should have an immediate appointment, 
which be put on a waiting list, or which 
referred to other resources. 


When this brief contact indicates that 
group day care may help the family 
unit, the case worker can schedule a 
block of time (usually an hour to an 
hour and a half), when she can devote 
her attention and skills to helping the 
family decide if they want and can use 
day care services. 


Day Care Records 


The case worker during one or more 
interviews will secure and record in- 
formation that reveals the family sit- 
uation. She will discuss the family’s 
plan with mother and father when both 
are directly concerned with the child’s 
care. The basic human relationships 
within the family, the developmental 
history of the child, or children, and the 
reasons for request for day care will 
be explored and recorded. This infor- 
mation should then become a part of 
the center’s file on the family, as will 
the medical records and the teacher’s 
observations, secured when the child, 
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or children, visit the center prior to 
the planned admission. 


In addition, the case worker must 
fully understand the nursery school 
program and carefully interpret this 
to the family during the interview. The 
family using day care should be helped 
to understand the meaning of the sep- 
aration from his home for the child; 
the parents’ responsibility to the child, 
as well as to the program; and what 
their share of the cost of care will be. 
The appropriate fee for an individual 
family will be an administrative decis- 
ion, but the family’s financial situation 
will be studied during the intake inter- 
view and the case worker will share the 
information pertinent to the setting of 
a just fee. 


If a careful evaluation of an applica- 
tion indicates that group day care can 
help this family unit, the case worker 
then recommends the child for admis- 
sion. The Educational Director and/or 
teacher will meet the child and deter- 
mine if he is ready for group care and 
if there is an appropriate group for this 
child at this time. The nurse and/or 
pediatrician will be consulted if any 
health problem is indicated. The ac- 
ceptance of a family for service should 
be an administrative decision. 


There is considerable controversy 
about the sharing of the confidential in- 
formation secured by a case worker 
during the intake interviews. Whether 
or not this information should be avail- 
able to other professional members of 
the staff is a question frequently asked 
by the case worker. Will they respect 
its confidential nature? Of course, this 
information must be kept confidential, 
but it should also be shared fully, by 
whatever method, with all professional 
staff directly involved with the child 
and his family in the day care center. 
How this is accomplished will depend 
on the individual center, the individual 
administrator and the quality of the 
professional staff in question. 


It is my belief that a qualified, pro- 
fessional staff member who has been 
oriented in a sound philosophy of record 
confidentiality, can have full access to 
all records. Staff members, whether 
nurse, pediatrician, teacher, or the sec- 


retary who types and files the records, 
should be selected for their integrity 
and their ability to comprehend the 
purpose of the information received and 
shared. 


The educational staff must be willing 
and able to share their knowledge and 
information about children with the 
case worker, and to accept help from 
the case worker in understanding the 
individual child’s needs. It is important 
that the case worker be available for 
staff meetings, as well as individual 
conferences with staff members. She 
can interpret significant information 
about the family, as well as help the 
teachers develop a plan that will meet 
the needs of a particular child. 


Alternate Plans 


If the day care center program does 
not strengthen the family unit, and 
meet the needs of the child as expected, 
then another plan should be explored. 
Sometimes this can be a cooperative 
plan between two or more services. 
Where problems of the parent or child 
require special treatment, a referral to 
another resource may be the answer— 
such as marital counselling or psychi- 
atric treatment. Sometimes with this 
additional help, the day care center 
may continue as part of the plan in a 
situation that it was not able to serve 
adequately. 


A good day care program which in- 
corporates the basic skills of nursery 
education can frequently serve as a 
therapeutic center for a child when 
teachers, nurse, and case worker com- 
bine forces with the specialists to give 
a child the kind of experience that will 
help him develop as a healthy individ- 
ual. 


Day care should not be used as a 
crutch, however, just because other re- 
sources are not available in a commun- 
ity. If the day care center attempts to 
be a “treatment center”, it may delay 
needed specialized service, or keep the 
family from seeking more appropriate 
help. 


The case worker can be of important 
help during the gradual orientation of 
the family to the day care program. If 
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the separation of mother and child is 
difficult, she can give the mother (and 
the teacher) support in helping the 
child to become a member of the group. 
If problems arise, anticipated or other- 
wise, the case worker gives reassurance 
and counselling as it is needed. 


A continuous evaluation of a fam- 
ily’s need and use of day care is im- 
portant. The case worker will plan 
interviews with each family as need is 
indicated. Most families should be seen 
at least quarterly and those in need of 
intensive counselling oftener. 


The case worker, as a member of the 
staff with an office in the day care cen- 
ter ,has many opportunities to observe 
the child in the group, and with his 
parents as they come to and leave the 
center each day. She has an excellent 
opportunity to develop and nurture a 
good relationship with the families us- 
ing the service. 


When new problems develop within a 
family, she can move into the situation 
more quickly. Other staff members, as 
well as the case worker, can furnish 
clues, and the case worker can initiate 
help rather than wait for parents to 
come to her. If after cooperative evalu- 
ation the use of the day care center 
proves unsatisfactory, the case worker 
is best equipped to help the family ac- 
cept the center’s decision and guide 
them to a better solution. 


Whether case work is secured through 
arrangements with a case work agency 
(such as a family service agency) or 
a case worker employed directly, ‘she 
should be considered a member of the 
day care center staff. She must know 
the philosophy of good day care, the 
center’s objectives, and be in complete 
accord with these. 
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Share the Cost 


Because of the cost, a small day care 
center usually is not able to employ 
a full time case worker, nor would her 
services be needed full time. In St. 
Louis, Missouri, a case work service 
program for day care centers was 
achieved through community planning 
with family service agencies. (This was 
a three year demonstration project fi- 
nanced by the St. Louis Variety Club 
Tent No. 4). 


At the height of the program two case 
workers served four day care centers 
with capacities of 35 to 50 children each. 
The case worker assigned to a center 
had an office and was alloted a block 
of time at each center. She was con- 
sidered a member of the day care cen- 
ter staff. Case work supervision was 
provided by the case work agency. This 
created a difficult assignment for the 
case worker, since this made her a mem- 
ber of three agencies. 


Coordination of the case work pro- 
gram was facilitated by monthly meet- 
ings of the four day care directors, the 
case work supervisor and the case 
workers of the demonstration project. 
Common problems of the administra- 
tors, use of the case workers’ time, and 
other items were discussed, and ap- 
propriate planning coordinated. 


A large center can and should em- 
ploy a case worker. A center of 60 to 
80 families will need at least one full 
time case worker. The case worker will 
feel the need for consultation with oth- 
er members of her profession. If the 
Administrator is from the field of edu- 
cation, then case work consultation 
should be planned as the day care cen- 
ter case worker deems this necessary. 


Have You Renewed Your Membership in NANE? 


This is the last copy of the JOURNAL you will receive if you have not sent 
your membership for 1960-61. You will find a membership blank on page 154. 
Splendid articles are planned for the coming issues of the JOURNAL. Don’t miss 


them. 
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COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR HOUSING DAY CARE CENTERS 


ELEANOR HOSLEY 


There is a strange anomaly in Ameri- 
can society. We give lip service to our 
devotion to children but fail to support 
in quantity or quality the services they 
need. Even our public schools, the pride 
of the nation, have fallen behind in re- 
cent years. Perhaps because we are a 
fragmented society it is peculiarly diffi- 
cult to unify or harmonize our con- 
flicting interests. 


Large segments of the population 
want better incomes in order to procure 
for their children “The American Way 
of Life.” Their interpretation of this 
may vary. To some it means an auto- 
mobile, to others owning a home and 
to still others a college education. Many 
families are unable to meet these needs 
unless the woman works as well as the 
man. Other women have to work be- 
cause there is no man. Moreover there 
is a demand from many industries, busi- 
nesses and individuals for the services 
of women. There are many and diverse 
reasons for the pressure for more day 
care programs. 


Nevertheless a large segment of the 
population is unsympathetic with the 
needs of day care centers. In many 
places zoning boards classify them as 
small businesses and make it difficult 
for a center to find a spot which would 
be suitable for small children. Other 
people, thinking of day care centers as 
schools, imagine the children sitting at 
tables most of the day and have little 
concept of space requirements. 


I suppose that most of these misunder- 
standings come primarily because the 
community as a whole is vague about 
the special requirements of young chil- 
dren. It is half recognized, but only 
half recognized, that many of life’s later 
ills have their roots in early childhood. 
Certainly the implications for the spe- 
cial care needed for the young are not 
clear to the populace at large. And yet 
the community is beginning to believe 
that we must build a stronger society 


Miss Hosley is Executive Director of the Day Care As- 
sociation of Cleveland, Ohio. 


and develop abler and more ethical 
citizens. 


Somehow we must each realize that 
the ultimate responsibility lies with us, 
ourselves. We whose special compe- 
tence lies in the field of early child- 
hood have the task of helping the com- 
munity understand the particular needs 
of preschool children. We can not be 
content with criticizing others for their 
ignorance. 


In general the public accepts the 
basic health and safety rules for hous- 
ing children. It is relatively easy to 
explain the need for fire exits, ventila- 
tion, and devices to insure good sanita- 
tion. Our difficulties are apt to come 
from two sources. The first is the cost 
of an appropriate structure, and the 
second is a conflict with vested interests. 
By the latter I mean the people to whom 
certain zoning restrictions are import- 
ant. 


Location of Day Care Centers 


Day care centers belong in residential 
sections near where the children live. 
We have accepted this as desirable for 
elementary schools. Three and four 
year olds should not have to spend much 
time in transit. Even when they are 
taken by car, and most particularly if 
the car is school transportation, it would 
be well for the ride not to take longer 
than fifteen or twenty minutes—a half 
hour at the most. 


The mother who works should not 
have to add hours of transportation for 
her child to an already taxing schedule. 
This is for her child’s sake as well as 
her own. An overtired mother is un- 
able to meet her child’s needs satisfac- 
torily. 


Buildings should be small and in spots 
sheltered from heavy traffic and the 
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noise and dirt of industry. Although 
modern industry is now often beauti- 
fully housed in spacious lots and pleas- 
ant areas, day care centers do not al- 
ways do as well, and are frequently 
denied appropriate locations. 


Buildings for small children can be 
simple, but they should be ample and 
have beauty in line and color. Just as 
the way a mother dresses her child is 
apt to reflect her feeling for him, so does 
the way we house our children reflect 
our esteem for them. I have seen chil- 
dren from the most financially deprived 
home who managed always to look 
perky in their clothes. Their mothers 
loved them. 


I have seen neglected looking chil- 
dren from wealthy homes whose clothes, 
expensive though they might be, never 
seemed to fit or be the appropriate color. 
Their mothers didn’t care enough. 


Most people half recognize these signs. 
And so the community which thinks old 
store-fronts are good enough for little 
children, and which fails to recognize 
the importance of color and space, re- 
veals how unimportant children are 
considered to be. And the children un- 
derstand this. 


Good Teachers 


Buildings are much less important 
than teachers, however. Good teachers 
can make up for ramshackle buildings. 
Usually in America today, where it is 
generally possible to have decent hous- 
ing, the ramshackle buildings go along 
with ramshackle teachers. Unfortu- 
nately the reverse is not nearly so often 
true. Good buildings are easier to pro- 
duce than good teachers and there is 
apt to be less excuse for not having 
them. 


It is our task to explain to the public 
why our children’s institutions, be they 
colleges or nursery schools, should be 
appropriate and attractive. After all it 
is not a sentimental attitude toward 
children that makes us say their needs 
must be satisfactorily met but an en- 
lightened self interest. 


We can not be unconcerned about 
what happens to this country in the 
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years ahead. We can not be content to 
leave the responsibility to others and 
to chance. 


The American public, once it under- 
stands the importance, will, I am sure, 
be willing to bear the cost. Good build- 
ings on appropriate sites are expensive, 
but less so than the countless wasted 
lives that grow out of improper nurture 
in early childhood. 


There is an interesting book spon- 
sored by Alcoa for communities that 
want to build schools. It is called 
“Schoolhouse”. It is primarily related 
to public schools, but there is much that 
is applicable to the earlier years. It is 





Health, care and education are inseparable 
when good food is invitingly served in a 
small group with friendly adult help. 


delightfully illustrated. It also includes 
comments from children about their 
schoolrooms or buildings. One young 
child liked her room because it said 
“Ves’’, 


For desirable standards in relation to 
size and space the Child Welfare Lea- 
gue’s “Day Care Standards” may be 
recommended and it should be in print 
by fall. 


In these critical days we need to de- 
velop more citizens who can say “yes” 
to life. What better way to start than 
to provide buildings that say “yes” to 
the children that occupy them. 
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DAY CARE IN OKLAHOMA 
Part of a State Program 
for Child Health and Development 


DURA-LOUISE COCKRELL 


Children in Oklahoma have received 
good care. That is, a large number of 
them have. But Oklahomans are aware 
that too many infants and children suf- 
fer from poverty, from family break- 
down, from illness and physical handi- 
caps, and poor care or an unsettled or 
migratory life. 

State and local agencies and private 
groups have organized various centers 
with the most tested and up-to-the- 
minute provisions for care and under- 
standing and/or diagnosis and treat- 
ment of children. 

Yet the obvious achievements of these 
special places have not blinded the 
people in this state to the difficult or 
even tragic situations of some babies 
and children of all ages. 

During the past three years numer- 
ous requests have come to the State 
Department of Health for advice on 
buildings and sanitary provisions for 
the group care of children. Above all, 
have come requests for help in improv- 
ing the standards of child care and in 
meeting child needs, both normal and 
exceptional. 

Here, as everywhere, the increasing 
number of women employed outside the 
home is evident. Preliminary work in 
the state for the 1960 White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth gave 
further stimulus to this concern for- the 
youngest group in the State. 

During the Spring of 1960, Dr. John 
W. Shackelford, Director of the Divis- 
ion of Maternal and Child Health and 
the Division of Local Health Services, 
began plans for an increased and im- 
proved program for child health and 
development to consider all phases of 
child care. 


Children Under Six 


In consultation with Dr. Edythe Her- 
shey, Director of the Children’s Bureau, 
Region VII, and Miss Mary Lois Pyles, 
Regional Child Welfare Representative 
for the Children’s Bureau, the decision 


Dr. Cockrell is Associate Professor of Education and 
Child Study, Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts. 


was made to focus initial attention on 
children under six years of age, con- 
centrating mainly on day care facilities. 

Dr. Shackelford appointed a State 
Advisory Committee for Child Care Fa- 
cilities. This eighteen member commit- 
tee afforded interdisciplinary and inter- 
agency representation, interaction and 
cooperation. 

A State Consultant was needed, but 
not found immediately, and in order to 
proceed with the program a short term 
appointment was made and work was 
begun on June 7, looking toward a per- 
manent program and State legislation 
for June 1 licensing. 

The initial meeting of the State Ad- 
visory Committee was held on June 9 
at the State Health Department Build- 
ing. 
“In facing this problem of child care,” 
Dr. Shackelford said, “Let’s remember 
that this is a formative period in de- 
velopment with physical, mental, e- 
motional, social and spiritual compo- 
nents.” 

He explained that the Department of 
Health forms a good nucleus for initiat- 
ing improved child care through the 
various divisions of Maternal and Child 
Health, Nursing, Sanitary Engineering, 
the Nutrition Consultant, the Mental 
Health Unit, and other agencies. 

“This is a joint interest of Health, 
Welfare, and Preschool Education,” 
Miss Pyles said. 

“What are the resources? What are 
the various means of providing care? 
All need more care. This is a positive 
program of development, not one of 
curtailing.” 

The discussion of every aspect of this 
task was lively, thoughtful and con- 
structive. Dr. Hershey and Miss Pyles 
gave guidance from their experiences 
with many other programs and provid- 
ed structure for the planning which 
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led to the conclusions that action should 
be taken to: 

1. Prepare an index or directory of 

the child care facilities in the State. 

2. Bring information together at the 
state office about local ordinances 
for licensing homes and _institu- 
tions for children. 

Work on the development of stand- 
ards. 

Recognize public need and create 
public interest and support. 
Suggest ways to develop adequate 
facilities for children. 

Develop a long-time plan with 
recommendations for an on-going 
program. 

On August 9, at the second meeting 
of the State Advisory Committee, a re- 
port could be made on each of these 
steps: 

Step number two was quickly com- 
pleted. The three existing ordinances 
for the cities of Norman, Oklahoma City, 
and Tulsa were on file in the State De- 
partment of Health. 

Step number one had deservedly re- 
ceived the greatest amount of time and 
effort and has had remarkable cooper- 
ative action. 

Orientation meetings in six districts 
of the State were organized to discuss 
and explain the reason and method for 
gathering data to prepare the statewide 
index. 

These meetings were for members of 
Health Departments and Welfare De- 
partments and County Chairmen of the 
Governor’s Committee. The Public 
Health Nurses were encouraged to in- 
vite directors and operators of Child 
Care Facilities. 


ae Ae 


Basic Plan 


Miss Josephine Daniel, Director, Di- 
vision of Nursing, provided the basic 
plan for collection of data for the di- 
rectory. The public health nurses, un- 
der her leadership, are doing most 
commendable work in visiting each fa- 
cility. Their understanding of the chil- 
dren and families is basic to the project 
of providing better care and develop- 
ment for children in Oklahoma. 

Miss Gladys Marr Neal, Supervisor 
of Field Services, and Miss Laura E. 
Dester, Supervisor of Child Welfare, 
State Department of Public Welfare, 
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provided the way to collect data in coun- 
ties not having county health units. 
They attended several of the meetings 
and selected local representatives to 
take part in every program. 

There was able cooperation of the 
local child welfare and public welfare 
workers, through the State Department 
of Welfare, with the local public health 
workers. Directors of Local Health De- 
partments were key persons in the meet- 
ings and for the task of collecting data. 


Briefly, the program outline was: 


Welcome 
Director of the Local Health 
Department 


The Child Care and Development 
Program of the Division of Maternal 
and Child Health 


Director, Division of Maternal and 
Child Health 


Colecting Data for the Child Care 
Index 
Child Care Consultant; 
Director, Division of Nursting; 
Supervisor of Field Service, Public 
Welfare 


Symposium: Resources for Child 
Care and Development 
Pediatrician 
Child Welfare Supervisor 
Nutritionist 
Director of Family Service 
Preschool Education Specialist 
Psychologist or Child Guidance 
Specialist 


An On-going Program 
Executive Secretary, Governor’s 
Committee on Children and Youth 


Dr. Shackelford invited pediatricians 
to attend each meeting. They stimulat- 
ed and guided our concern for the 
standards of child care. Representatives 
of Child Development and Preschool 
Education and of Psychology and Child 
Guidance gave inspiration and practi- 
cal help about better standards and good 
resources for child care and guidance. 


Family Needs 


The family was recognized in every 
section of each meeting as being the pri- 
mary source for child care at present 
and for responsible, creative citizens in 
the future. Child Welfare workers and 
Family Service agencies were most 
helpful in assisting us to recognize 
needs and work for solutions. 
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Mrs. Mary Newsom, Executive Secre- 
tary for the Governor’s Committee, took 
part in most of the meetings and had 
representatives at all meetings. As a 
continuation of the 1960 White House 
Conference on Children and Youth this 
State Committee reports on public need 
and can encourage public support for 
efforts on behalf of children. Their co- 
operation in these meetings gave great 
promise to the hopes of our project. 

At the initial meeting the State Ad- 
visory Committee members recognized 
that we must carry out all phases of 
our work simultaneously. The process 
is a part of the result—and these district 
meetings not only started the practical 
job of making a statewide index, but 
also included (a) work on the develop- 
ment of standards; (b) the recognition 
of public need and creation of public 
interest and (c) suggestions of ways 
to develop adequate facilities. 

Step number three, work on the de- 
velopment of standards was begun be- 
fore the six district meetings were set 
up. In answer to the request made at 
our initial meeting a Sub-Committee on 
Standards was organized. The members 
are: 


Mrs. Florence Frank, Assistant Super- 
visor of Children’s Institutions, 
Child Welfare Division, Department 
of Public Welfare 

George H. Garrison, M.D., Pediatric- 
ian, Oklahoma City 

Mrs. Louise Mathews, National As- 
sociation for Retarded Children, 
Committee on Private and Residen- 
tial Homes 

Virginia Stapley, Ph.D., Chairman, 
Department of Family Relations 
and Child Development, Oklahoma 
State University 

Miss Helen Stillman, Executive Di- 
rector of the Oklahoma Council of 
Girl Scouts 

Consultants from the State Depart- 

ment of Health are: 

Miss Josephine Daniel, Director, Di- 
vision of Nursing 

Mr. Loyd Pummill, Assistant Director 
of Sanitary Engineering 

Miss Agnes Schulz, Nutritionist, Di- 
vision of Maternal and Child Health 

Dura-Louise Cockrell, Ph.D., Consult- 
ant in Child Development, served as 
chairman. 


Progress Report 


The Sub-Committee on Child Care 
Standards has had two meetings. Full 
minutes have been kept which show 
considerable progress in the develop- 
ment of standards, both for application 
and publication. This progress was 
much more rapid than might be expect- 
ed because Mrs. Louise Mathews sup- 
plied us with her collection of licensing 
regulations and standards from every 
State in the Union. Some highlights of 
achievements are: 

1. Guiding the plan for District Meet- 
ings and working out the procedure 
and information form to be used in 
the light of the standards we are 
working toward. 

2. A tentative plan for the form of the 
proposed pamphlet on Standards to 
be issued by the State Department 
of Health. This should present: 

a) The Requirements—The Reasons 
—Details of Application (with ex- 
amples). 

b) A Statement of recognition of the 
value of this work with children. 

c) Definitions of the various types of 
facilities, such as Day Nursery, 
Home Day Care, Nursery School, 
After School Care, etc. 

d) Fourteen or fifteen other topics 
are recommended for inclusion 
and listed in the minutes. 

3. Some specific and practical plans for 
developing statements of standards 
have been offered. The best ex- 
ample is that developed by Miss 
Schulz, Nutritionist, who, with the 
cooperation of Miss Mary Currier, 
Oklahoma State University, and a 
committee of the Oklahoma Chapter 
of the American Dietetics Associa- 
tion will write and test standards for 
providing food for children. 

In this plan, consideration can be 
given to the total nutrition of the 
child, to particular feeding patterns 
for group care such as mid-session 
snacks or noon meals and to the 
family meals. 

There is skill in suggesting foods 
that children like, considering the 
individual talents of the cooks and 
helping with the details of timing 
as well as the cost and quality and 
balance of foods for children. 

It was recommended that the sub- 
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committee on Standards be re-formed 
as a Council on Standards for Child 
Care and their work be further stimu- 
lated and assisted. 

The same members and consultants 
were retained and Dr. Cockrell and Dr. 
Stapley were asked to serve as Co- 
Chairmen. 

It was recognized that we must give 
full consideration to the babies and to 
standards for infant care. Perhaps the 
great majority of babies in Oklahoma 
receive all the essentials for care in 
their own homes, but the visits of pub- 
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lic health nurses reveal a growing num- 
ber of babies being put into groups for 
care and the social workers know of 
many whose care is inadequate. These 
facts about the first important months 
in the lives of our future citizens should 
be known and solutions to the difficul- 
ties should be worked out. 

Step number five and Step number 
six will be challenges to professional lay 
groups this fall. The Advisory Commit- 
tee has set an early date in December 
for their next meeting for continued 
assistance to this on-going program. 


WHEN CHILD CARE PARENTS WORK TOGETHER 
BARBARA GACH 


Throughout the state of California, 
parent participation in the Child Care 
Centers has shifted from the former 
primary purpose of securing the very 
existence of the program, to working 
for the centers themselves. 





ous : eee . chen Be ae te ope 


Parents work together for good legislation 
through public understanding. 


Both on an individual and on a city- 
wide basis, and all over the state, par- 
ent groups are taking great satisfaction 
in doing things for and with their cen- 
ters. 

In the larger cities, these projects are 
further supplemented by the groups 
working through representative city 





Mrs. Gach is president of the California Parents As- 
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councils for the good of all the centers 
involved. 

This last year, in one city council the 
parents have worked for months com- 
piling facts and figures on the care of 
the sick “Child Care” child. The results 
were taken to a Family Service Agency 
and the groundwork has been laid for 
a pilot program to provide the much 
needed care. 

In three separate cities building com- 
mittees have been formed to study the 
past and present center housing picture 
and to plan what must be done in the 
future. 

In another city the parents are work- 
ing hard to help each other start new 
parent groups and to build a city-wide 
council. 

Many parent groups are engaged in 
activities to raise money for desired cen- 
ter projects—such as providing a com- 
fortable lounge chair for the teachers 
and children, or taking the children on 
a special field trip. 

Existing funds have been used by a 
City Council to establish a fund to pay 
the weekly child care fee for the par- 
ent who may have an emergency need. 

Everywhere that interested parents 
have been found to initiate parent group 
activities, there has developed an en- 
thusiasm to do something for the cen- 
ters, the program, and the children of 
the Child Care Centers. 
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From the Teacher’s Notebook . . 
Among the Children Who Come for Care 


BLANCHE B. DORSKY 


It is 7:30 in the morning. The front 
door of the Child Care Center opens 
slowly, and a small, blond, tousled boy 
stumbles sleepily into the front hall. 
He takes off his hat, carefully unzips 
his jacket, goes to his cubbie and hangs 
them up. Although it is very quiet in 
the Center, and there is no sign of chil- 
dren or teacher, the tot walks with con- 
fidence and security to the rear of the 
house, into the kitchen. 


Here he finds Miss Ruth, our house- 
keeper, and her family having breakfast. 
“Good morning, Bobby,” she says cheer- 
fully. 

Bobby smiles and sits down to break- 
fast with the family. Bobbby’s grand- 
mother must be at work at 7:45, and, 
since there is no one else to bring him 
to the Center, Miss Ruth has been kind 
and understanding enough to permit 
him to come half an hour before the 
Center opens. 


When the nursery teacher arrives, at 
8 o’clock, she finds Miss Ruth patiently 
wiping up the bathroom floor. For the 
past twenty minutes, Bobby and his 
friend, Andy, have been elbow-deep in 
water play. 

Like all three-year-olds they find it 
absorbing and satisfying, and the teach- 
ers have collected all kinds of gadgets to 
make this activity really fascinating. 
There are funnels of different sizes, an 
old coffee pot, sponges, cans with holes 
in them, and a plastic bottle from which 
water shoots when squeezed. 


The nursery school children are be- 
ginning to arrive now. Most of them 
enter unattended by their parents, and 
the teacher smiles to herself as she re- 
calls the first few hectic mornings of 
school. 


For the majority of children, adjust- 
ment to a good nursery school involves 
no lasting pain or problem. For others, 
starting nursery school is difficult and 
calls for patience and understanding on 
the part of mother and teacher alike. 


Mrs. Dorsky, formerly director of the Summit Child 
Care Center, Summit, New Jersey is now co-director of 
South Mountain Cooperative Nursery School, Millburn, 
New Jersey. The glimpses of children presented here are 
exerpts from “‘A Day in a Child Care Center’ originally 
published in the Bulletin of the New Jersey State As- 
sociation for Nursery Education. 


Keith comes in strutting through the 
front door, grinning broadly. In his 
hand he carries a large box which he 
waves precariously in the air. 


“Hi, everybody, hi teacher! Today is 
my birthday. I’m four years old—this 
many fingers. See, my mommy made 
cupcakes for us; all chocolate except for 
David’s. His is white, because he’s al- 
lergic to chocolate.” 

Out of his pocket, Keith snatches a 
paper bag. 

“My mommy gave me gum drops and 
candles to decorate the cakes.” 

All the children gather around Keith; 
Miss Ruth comes in from the kitchen 
to see what the excitement is about, and 
Keith hands her the cakes, candles and 
gumdrops for safekeeping. Miss Ruth 
tells Keith that she will call him just 
before lunch to come to the kitchen and 
decorate his cakes. 


Keith 


This is Keith, who, when he first en- 
tered school, refused to come into the 
Center for two whole days. Luckily, the 
weather was clear and warm, and, with 
the understanding assistance of one of 
our board members and of our house- 
keeper, Keith was fed, and even toileted, 
outdoors. 

He wanted to come to school desper- 
ately and it was a terrible blow to him 
to discover on the first day that his 
Mommy was not coming back until af- 
ter he had done many things—gone to 
a strange toilet, eaten food served by a 
lady he didn’t know, and then gone up- 
stairs to rest. He wanted to come to 
school so desperately that he felt sure 
everything would be all right just as 
long as he didn’t get inside that house. 
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His mother recalls that, on the second 
day, he wanted to bring flowers. All 
went well until they reached the steps 
of the Center. Keith then handed them 
to his mother and told her that she 
could take them in. He was willing to 
play in the yard, but he absolutely re- 
fused to go into That House. 

Now, the problem for Keith’s mother 
is to get him out of it. 


Mary-Anne 


Here comes Mary-Anne, a bundle of 
nervous energy. She greets everyone 
in a happy, enthusiastic manner. Fling- 
ing off her coat, hat and shoes, she 
leaves them lying on the floor and dash- 
es over to the house-keeping corner. In 
a matter of seconds she has put on a 
blue net evening gown, slipped her feet 
into high-heeled gold brocade slippers, 
adjusted a black, moth-eaten seal fur 
around her shoulders and grabbed a 
jeweled evening bag from the drawer. 

She then rushes to the record box, 
finds her favorite, puts it on the record 
player, and, by 8:25 in the morning, 
Mary-Anne has become the belle of the 
ball. She stops only long enough in her 
dancing to greet each child as he enters 
the Center and to caution him to be 
sure to hang up his coat and hat. Hers, 
of course, are still in a heap on the floor. 

This is our Mary-Anne, who has suc- 
ceeded in capturing all our hearts in 
spite of the fact that she causes more 
disturbance than any other youngster 
at the Center. It has been as hard for 
her to adjust to the Center as it has been 
for the volunteers and teachers to ad- 
just to her. We are all making progress, 
however. and we all have a good feel- 
ing about the improvement she has 
made. 


Now, she rarely cries for her blanket, 
which she used to hold in her mouth 
and drag around with her; she toilets 
herself instead of deliberately wetting 
her pants; and for the past two weeks, 
she has been able to have lunch at the 
big table with the other children. Add- 
ed to all these difficulties, when she first 
came to the Center, she spoke and un- 
derstood very little English, and it was 
hard to communicate with her. 


Having Mary-Anne at the Center has 
been a learning experience not only 
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for her but for the other children. The 
teachers understand that this is a child 
who needs all the patience, love and 
kindness they can possibly give her, 
and, at the same time, they understand 
the need for exercising control and 
firmness without turning the child 
against them. 


They have told the children that 
Mary-Anne is learning and have ex- 
plained how they can try to help her. 
It has been most rewarding to observe 
the patience and understanding our 
youngsters have shown. 

Children are not born with these 
qualities; they are formed by the atti- 
tudes of the adults with whom they 
live, and it is in these early years that 
the beginnings of consideration, gentle- 
ness and understanding take place. 


True, the children do get angry with 
Mary-Anne many times and let her 
feel, physically, their annoyance, but 
she has shown them that she can take 
as well as give. The important thing 
is that the youngsters like her, and she 
knows it. Mary-Anne has been helped 
to feel good about herself because she 
has had real love and affection from 
everyone at the Center. 


David 


The door bell rings, and Mary-Anne 
shrieks, “Here comes David!” David 
always rings the bell; he wants to make 
sure that everyone knows he has ar- 
rived. As usual, he doesn’t look happy, 
and stands waiting in the hallway for 
the teacher to help him with his clothes. 


Once he gets her attention, he lets 
her know that he is not feeling well. 
This time, it is his ear that hurts; yes- 
terday, it was his stomach; the day 
before, his finger. The teacher is ap- 
propriately sympathetic, so David looks 
a little happier. He spots the colored 
pegs and pegboard on the table and 
quickly scrambles out of his hat and 
coat. A few minutes later, he is con- 
tentedly making designs. 


This is the play period, when the 
children have the opportunity to play 
alone or in the company of other chil- 
dren. The child moves at his own rate, 
in his own manner, from individual to 
social play. 
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Barbara 


Several of the children are building 
with blocks and experimenting with 
different sizes and shapes. Barbara is 
busy rolling clay and making snakes. 
She still hasn’t learned to relate to a 
group, although she is very much aware 
of the other children and makes snatch- 
ing, teasing movements toward them 
as they come by. They seem to under- 
stand Barbara’s attempts at friendliness 
and respond in a way that makes the 
little girl giggle with happiness. Learn- 
ing to make friends is a vital part of 
nursery school education, and what is 
more important than having friends! 

The teacher smiles as she watches a 
beautiful little girl progress slowly from 
table to table, from puzzles to tinker 
toys and peg boards to finger paints. 
This is two-and-a-half year old Nina, 
who was born in India and has been in 
our country only a very short time. 


Nina 


When Nina first came to the Center, 
she knew no English words. In fact, for 
more than a week, she just sat in a 
chair and looked. No one pushed her 
into doing anything and the teacher ex- 
plained to the children that Nina was 
learning about us just by watching. 
Later, she began to use “yes” and “no” 
and with those two words, she was able 
to question, to assert and to deny. 

At about 9:30, the three-year-olds 
have finished their active play. The 
teacher takes them to another room, 
where she sits down on a low chair with 
a large picture book. The children 
cluster about her, with one or two slipp- 
ing onto her lap while a couple of oth- 
ers drape themselves around her shoul- 
ders. They not only want to hear a 
story and see the pictures; they also 
want the good, comfortable feeling of 
being close to teacher. They watch her 
face and listen to her expressive voice, 
showing their liking for her and their 
interest in anything she has to offer. 


Johnny and Allen 


In this congenial atmosphere, teacher 
starts reading about the wind and the 
wonderful things it can do. Several chil- 
dren respond by talking simultaneously. 


“The wind blew my hat off,” screams 
Johnny. 

“The wind made my brother’s kite go 
real high,” Allen brags. 

“T don’t like the wind,” whines David, 
with his usual negative view. 

The teacher takes the interruption in 
her stride, listening to the children and 
recognizing their enjoyment in talking 
in a group. Observing the children’s re- 
action to a story is a teacher’s way of 
learning more about them, and she is 
aware that the more she knows about 
their thoughts and experiences, the bet- 
ter she can understand them. 

Johnny quietly asks, “What is wind, 
teacher?” and teacher answers, “Wind 
is moving air.” She suggests that they 
try to capture some. The children be- 
come very excited at the prospect of 
capturing anything and eagerly enter 
into the spirit of the game. 

The role of the Child Care Center in 
the child’s total development is quite 
clear. 

We must know how children grow 
and what they need to help that growth. 

We must help a child to “like him- 
self” by making him feel secure in our 
acceptance of him. 

We must understand that each child 
needs recognition and we must make 
it our business to see that he gets it. 

We must have confidence in his abil- 
ity to succeed and we must give him 
tasks that we know to be within his 
capacity. 

We must recognize that humiliation 
and punishment disregard the dignity 
of a child and impair his development 
of self-confidence. 

We must try to convey to each child 
that he is a valued member of the group, 
just because he is himself, whether he 
contributes a great deal or a little. 

We must remember that it is health- 
ier for a child to express his anger than 
to repress it, and we must help the 
child to differentiate between safe and 
harmful expressions of anger. 

We must give the child the opportun- 
ity for new experiences that are chal- 
lenging to both mind and body. 

Finally, the relationship between the 
parents and the staff must be a sound, 
healthy one, based on mutual respect 
and understanding for the job that each 
is trying to do. 
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A WEEKLY SERIES FOR PARENTS 


JANET VAN LAW 


Parent meetings were not new to the 
Seattle Day Nursery; but a weekly 
series for six weeks had not been offer- 
ed. There seemed to be a need for so 
much information related to under- 
standing children and their develop- 
mental problems that this was tried as 
an experiment at the Eastlake branch. 

The Seattle Day Nursery is a United 
Good Neighbors agency, offering day 
care service to mothers who are work- 
ing. These mothers come from homes 
that are broken or disturbed by family 
problems in parent relationships. Fre- 
quently the mother is widowed, separ- 
ated or divorced, and often she is the 
sole support of the child. 

In spite of the social breakdown, she 
has usually a good adjustment and is 
trying to bring up her children with 
love and adequate care, although the 
duration, degree, and openness of the 
conflict that existed between the mari- 
tal partners has already had an effect 
on the emotional health of both the 
mother and child. 

All requests for day care are made 
voluntarily, and so there was a recep- 
tive and appreciative attitude toward 
a series of lectures when the idea was 
presented to the parents. Special as- 
surance was given that meetings would 
begin promptly at 7:30 p.m. and end 
exactly one hour later. This was ad- 
hered to the letter, although many par- 
ents remained much longer. 


The entire staff was enthusiastically 
behind the plan and each volunteered a 
turn in caring for those children for 
whom other plans could not be made. 

Our speaker came from the Family 
Life Program of the Board of Education. 
The subjects were chosen by the case- 
worker after consultation with the staff 
and with each parent whose particular 
need had become evident during the 
continued use of the day nursery. The 
program was posted on the bulletin 
board and a flyer sent to each home one 
week in advance, listing the dates, time, 
and discussion subject. The topics were: 

(1) Solo Parents. Here emphasis was 
placed on the shifting relationships of 
a disrupted family, and practical sug- 
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gestions for constructive handling of 
day to day relationships between the 
individual child and parent. 

(2) Helping Brothers and Sisters to 
Get Along. Emphasis was placed on 
where the trouble starts, understanding 
the oldest, middle, or only child with 
ways to cut down on friction. The group 
was enlightened on the underground 
feelings—those real trouble-makers that 
lead to sibling rivalry and jealousy. 

(3) Sex Education. Knowing that 
many parents were brought up in an 
environment of misinformation, re- 
straint, superstition, and shame concern- 
ing sex, stress was put on the import- 
ance of attitudes, feelings, personal be- 
havior, rather than just the facts of re- 
production. It was also emphasized that 
a secure, loved child is likely to develop 
a satisfactory attitude toward sex. 

(4) Discipline. We emphasized the 
positive approach that draws on the re- 
source within the child, rather than 
those imposed from the outside, to teach 
him self control. Illustrations and ex- 
amples were presented to demonstrate 
the harmful and ineffectual results of 
punishment used negatively. 

(5) Problem Eaters. This problem 
seemed to draw the biggest response, 
with most parents admitting their com- 
mon problem. Typical examples from 
parents, as well as the experiences and 
observations of the day nursery staff, 
seemed to reassure each parent that 
his was not a unique problem. 

The basic philosophy presented the 
point of view that each child is an in- 
dividual with personal likes and dis- 
likes, and although limits must be set, 
they must be geared to the child him- 
self. 

Negativism and resistance appearing 
at meal time can often be traced direct- 
ly to the parent’s attitude. A happy 
relaxed meal with requests or sugges- 
tions rather than direct orders will often 
overcome the problem. 

(6) At the final meeting a McGraw- 
Hill film, “Frustrating Fours and Fasci- 
nating Fives” was shown. It presents a 
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typical day in the nursery for four and 
five-year-olds. This was entertaining 
and provided a stepping stone for dis- 
cussions of the various highlights of 
our meetings. 

As parents were encouraged to react, 
to question, and to take part in the 
discussions, a rewarding degree of un- 
derstanding seemed to develop Through 
this series parents seemed to find values 
from participation in a group exper- 
ience. They found help and support 
from discussion methods in attempting 
to solve problems and reach decisions, 
as well as in sharing their personal ex- 
periences. 

They learned about community re- 


sources available for counseling, guid- 
ance, evaluation, and recreation. 

Friendships were made that have 
continued to mean much to those who 
were lonely. Share-the-ride plans were 
developed, and family get-togethers 
were planned for zoo trips, picnics, and 
dinners. 

Parents all expressed the opinion that 
the meetings were helpful in providing 
new insight and understanding of their 
children. They said the meetings help- 
ed to give them a sounder basis for ac- 
cepting their limitations with a lessen- 
ing of anxiety. All agreed that meet- 
ings such as these were essential in 
learning to grow with one’s children. 





Quotes From the 1960 White House Conference 


The dominant new characteristic of this (early childhood) period is the make- 
believe. Almost everything the child does—his social activity, his physical activ- 
ity—is thoroughly stamped by his imagination. Most commonly, the jumping-off 
point for dramatic play is some part of the real world to which the child’s curi- 
osity leads him. 

Whatever form the make-believe takes, however, one of two tones, reflecting 
the underlying concerns of the child, is apt to pervade it: The child is either in 
the role of the big and the strong or the powerful, or in a role of where he can 
be small, protected and dependent. 

The child’s play is always marked by the kind of absorption, intensity and at- 
tention span that is associated with adult hard work. 

Early childhood is also characterized by some behavior which foreshadows 
what lies ahead. The children remain quite impulsive, egocentric and full of 
themselves throughout the span, but toward the end of the period, there are many 
evidences of growing awareness of what others want and of growing desire to 
please others. 

Sheer manipulation of and experimentation with materials continues. How- 
ever, the general development toward representation in children’s paintings is 
one evidence, among many, that the child in this period begins to use the power 
he has been building up to fit inte a real world of real things. 

Imagination persists strongly throughout early childhood, but an interest begins 
to emerge in simple games that are played by fixed rules. While physical activity 
and sensory experiences continue to delight, there slowly develops a selective 
awareness of symbols, of words. 

Having found the world enticing through their explorations, having found 
adults trustworthy and good and their own peers satisfying, having found their 
own strength, children emerging from childhood give signs of being comfortably 
ready to move further out into the world. 

JAMES L. HYMES, JR., Professor of Education, University of Maryland 


It is no problem for a community to show concern for the likeable and respon- 
sive, but to build a true and universal sense of community acts of concern it also 
must embrace the exiled, the disinherited and the disenchanted, who are slow to 
respond and suspicious of our motives. 

BERTRAM M. BECK, Associate Executive Director, National Association of Social Workers. 
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On the Research Side. . 


The Study of State Space and Staff Requirements for Nursery Schools 
KAREN M. HILSTROM 


As more and more attention is being 
directed toward nursery education, the 
need for legislation becomes greater. 
The specific area of nursery education 
legislation which this article discusses 
is that regarding the state requirements 
for nursery schools and day care cen- 
ters. This subject became of interest 
to this observer after seeing many nurs- 
ery schools and centers in the state of 
Iowa and noting the large range of 
quality among them. The areas of space 
and staff requirements held particular 
interest, and as a result were the two 
subjects studied most extensively. 


The project was begun by sending 
letters to the state departments of each 
of the fifty states and requesting ma- 
terial regarding their requirements for 
nursery schools. Information was re- 
ceived from forty of the states. Of these 
forty, there were eleven reporting that 
they had no requirements or recom- 
mendations. Of the remaining twenty- 
nine, five reported having requirements 
which applied only to day care centers 
and four reported only recommenda- 
tions. 


When all the material had been re- 
ceived, it was read through and the 
requirements concerning space and 
staff were summarized. Further study 
was then made of these two areas. 


Perhaps, for a frame of reference, 
what was included in each of these two 
areas should be stated. Space require- 
ments included the footage require- 
ments for indoor playrooms and outdoor 
play yards and also the requirements 
regarding an isolation room. The staff 
requirements were sub-divided into 
areas relating to health, personality, 
education, and ratio of staff members 
to children. Education requirements 
were further divided into those for the 
director and those for the other staff 
members. 


In order to have more background for 
evaluation of the state requirements, 
study was made of recommendations of 


Miss Hilstrom did this research when she was a sen- 
ior in Child Development at Iowa State University. 


the National Association for Nursery 
Education as well as other author- 
ities such as Moustakas, Alschuler, Al- 
len and others. A composite of the 
recommendations from all these sources 
was made and used as a basis for rating 
the states in their requirements. These, 
as well as the other sources used are 
listed in the bibliography. 


As stated earlier, the space require- 
ments were divided into indoor footage 
requirements, outdoor footage require- 
ments and isolation room requirements. 
The generally accepted standard for in- 
door space was thirty-five square feet 
per child. This was considered a mini- 
mum number, and amounts greater than 
































CHART I 
SUMMARY OF SPACE REQUIREMENTS 
INDOORS 
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this were generally accepted as being 
adequate. This however, was the stand- 
ard which was used for the specifica- 
tions and any state having this number 
was rated as meeting specifications. 
States were considered partially meet- 
ing specifications if they required thirty 
square feet per child, and anything less 
than this was considered not meeting 
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specifications. Data relating to space 
requirements are summarized on Chart 

In the area of outdoor space require- 
ments, there seemed to be a little more 
variability. The National Society for 
the Study of Education (5) stated that 
one hundred square feet per child would 
be sufficient. All other references, how- 
ever, gave seventy-five square feet as 
their requirement. This latter figure 
was selected as the standard and states 
were rated as meeting specifications if 
they required this amount or more. If 
the states required between sixty square 
feet and seventy-five square feet per 
child, they were considered as partially 
meeting specifications. Anything less 
than this was considered not meeting 
specifications. 


The final area of comparison relat- 
ing to space was that of the isolation 
room. Each of the cited references made 
mention of this room and its purpose. 
The chief purpose of an isolation room 
was noted to be to provide for the temp- 
orary isolation of any child taken ill 
during the day. States were considered 
as meeting specifications if they requir- 
ed this room. They partially met specifi- 
cations if they recommended it, and 
failed to meet specifications if they 
didn’t mention it. 

As a whole, states seemed to rate 
quite high in the area of space require- 
ments. Out of the twenty-nine states, 
there were only three which completely 
failed to meet the indoor requirements, 
six which completely failed to meet the 
outdoor requirement and six which did 
not mention the need for an isolation 
room. 

The requirements regarding” staff 
qualifications were very diversified, so 
that it was more difficult to make a rat- 
ing scale for them. The first specific 
area covered was that of health require- 
ments. Most of the references stated 
that all staff members in contact with 
children should have complete physical 
examinations and should present health 
certificates at the beginning of each 
school year. Since this was considered 
such an important requirement, states 
which merely recommended it were con- 
sidered to partially meet specifications 
and those which did not mention it, 
were rated as failing to meet this speci- 
fication. Chart II presents a summari- 


zation of data relating to staff require- 
ments. 

The next area considered was that of 
the educational background of the staff 
members, both teachers and directors. 
These two were separated due to the 
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importance of the director’s position and 
the influence which he has with other 
staff members. Since he is also the one 
responsible for the hiring of other teach- 
ers and staff members, it was considered 
especially important that he be well 
trained. 


For the director, both Alschuler (2) 
and Allen and Campbell (1) stated that 
the head teacher or the director (usually 
the same person) should have done 
graduate work or have had some ex- 
perience as a teacher beyond his bache- 
lor’s degree. This, then, was the stand- 
ard that was accepted as a specification. 
If a state required only a bachelor’s de- 
gree for the director, it was considered 
as partially meeting specifications. If 
the state had no specific educational re- 
quirements for the director or if it did 
not require any more for the director 
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than for the teachers, it did not meet 
specifications. 

From the director, attention was turn- 
ed to the educational requirements for 
teachers. Most of the sources investi- 
gated, as well as many of the states, 
agreed that it would be ideal to require 
that all staff members be college train- 
ed, but they also recognized the short- 
age of professionally prepared people. 
In spite of this lack of supply, it seemed 
important that the standard should re- 
main at college level. Therefore, ac- 
ceptable specifications were considered 
to be those which required a bachelor’s 
degree of all teachers in nursery cen- 
ters. Specifications were partially met 
if the state required only some basic 
knowledge and/or some type of exper- 
ience with children. If there were no 
educational requirements at all, or if 
high-school graduation or less was re- 
quired a state was not considered to 
meet specifications. 

The next area investigated was that 
of personal qualifications of staff mem- 
bers. Some of the factors specifically 
mentioned in this reference included: 
a sympathetic understanding of chil- 
dren; a well balanced and adjusted per- 
sonality; intelligence, alertness, and in- 
terest in children. Some sources stress- 
ed leadership ability. These traits were 
all considered important in teachers, 
but at the same time because of their 
ambiguous quality and because they are 
so subject to individual judgment they 
were difficult to evaluate singly. 

For this reason the following rating 
scale was used: if the state gave some 
consideration to many of these person- 
ality requirements, it was considered 
meeting specifications; if it recommend- 
ed certain personality traits, it was rat- 
ed as partially meeting specifications; 
if no mention was made about the need 
for personality requirements, it was 
considered to have failed to meet speci- 
fications. It was hoped that if mention 
was pointedly made of such character 
traits in state laws, with certain traits 
specifically stated, the person hiring 
teachers or setting up a school or center 
might be more apt to be alert to the 
importance of consideration of such per- 
sonality qualifications. 

The final area of investigation was 
that dealing with the number of staff 
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members for groups of children. Most 
of the sources indicated quite detailed 
minimum requirements for the num- 
bers of children to be supervised by one 
adult. These numbers were based on 
the ages of the children as well as the 
space and facilities available. All of 
the sources stressed need for at least 
two adults with every group, so that in 
case of emergency the children would 
never be left alone. The average num- 
ber of children per adult suggested by 
the National Association for Nursery 
Education (3) and also stated by other 
sources was as follows: 

10 to 14 three year olds 

14 to 18 four year olds 

18 to 20 five year olds 


States which came within this adult 
per child ratio and adult per age group 
ratio were considered as meeting speci- 
fications. Those states which had ratios 
but allowed more children per adult, 
partially met specifications, and those 
who simply required one or two adults 
per group, regardless of the size of the 
group or age of children were consider- 
ed not to meet the specifications. 


From the charts it is easy to see that, 
as a whole, states did not rate as high 
on staff requirements as they did on 
space requirements. There were many 
more states which failed to meet speci- 
fications in this section than there were 
in the first section. This was especially 
evident in the area of educational re- 
quirements. There were only four states 
that required a bachelor’s degree of 
teachers in nursery centers, and only 
11 more which had educational require- 
ments beyond that of high school edu- 
cation for staff members. A basic know- 
ledge of the United States Children’s 
Bureau publication The CHILD FROM 
ONE TO SIX was sufficient background 
training in many cases! Some of the 
states recommended college education 
and degrees but indicated that they find 
it necessary to accept less than this. 

Reports on the number of staff mem- 
bers required per child, and on the age 
group ratio were also quite varied. 
There were only three states that did 
not have any specific numbers required, 
but the numbers in the remaining twen- 
ty-six ranged all the way from one staff 
member per twenty children to detailed 
listing of the number of staff per chil- 
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dren in each age group. In mixed age 
group; the number of staff was usually 
based on the number of the youngest 
children present. 


The over-all picture of staff require- 
ments as reported by states is a dis- 
couraging one. Perhaps much of this 
problem is due to the lack of supply of 
qualified teachers and also the lack of 
financia! support for nursery education. 


This might be improved by programs 
of community education in the field and 
also by more supportive legislation for 
nursery education. Furthermore, once 
legislation is established, and laws are 
made, there should be provision for 
seeing that they are adhered to and 
rigidly enforced. 


More research, such as that which was 


Following is a condensed summary of 
statistical findings; another way of 
looking at material presented in Charts 
I and II. 


No. of 
States 
SPACE 
Indoors 
35 square feet per child_____________ 18 
30 square feet per child____-________ 8 
Less than 30 square feet____________ 3 
Outdoors 
75 square feet per child_____________ 17 
60 square feet per child__._..__._._.__-- 2 
Less than 60 square feet__________-_ 6 
er I 4 
Isolation room 
I 8 So oe 22 
Recommended ___-____- se i ee 1 
CS Se 6 
STAFF 
Health 
Certificate required yearly __________ 18 
Certificate recommended _______----- 0 
Certificate not mentioned _____-_____ 11 


Education Director i 
Graduate Work or experience beyond 
. the Bachelor degree _______-__--__ 


en 9 
No degree requirements, or same as 
Sats Wei i eee 17 

Staff 

i a ee 4 

Basic knowledge or experience ______ 11 

None, or high school graduation______ 14 
Personality 

Specific requirements _________-_____ 18 

Recommendations —......_.......__ 5 

Sea eee 6 


Adult/child Ratio 
1 adult per: 10-14 3-yr-olds 
14-18 4-yr-olds 


18-20 5-yr-olds ________ 19 
More children per adult than 
0S SARE ee eee 2 


1-2 adults per group with no indication 
of number of children ____________ 


begun in this project, plus more pub- 
licity concerning the value of nursery 
education could also further the pur- 
poses of providing good nursery care 
for young children. If people see the 
need for nursery education and for these 
regulations, perhaps more _ support 
would be gained for action leading to 
legislation. 


This in turn might also stimulate 
more people to become professionally 
trained for this field. With more train- 
ed people, requirements in other areas 
such as space, administration, programs 
and health might also be raised and ad- 
hered to. Only with this interest and 
participation of trained people, can 
nursery education gain real status in 
the United States. 
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The National Committee for the Day Care of Children 


SADIE D. GINSBERG 


Formerly the informal Intercity Com- 
mittee for the Day Care of Children, this 
national group is a reality at long last, 
with the appropriate title, and a rep- 
resentative Board of Trustees. It has 
been established as a tax free corpora- 
tion, with a grant to cover office and 
administrative costs. Perhaps now there 
will be a glimmer of hope for adequate 
day care services for those children 
who for reasons of their mother’s 
employment, family crises, or other 
chronic health or social difficulties must 
be cared for out of their own homes for 
all or part of the day-time hours. 


The National Committee, began by 
clearing its purposes and direction with 
the five national organizations concern- 
ed with children, of which NANE was 
one, to determine the wisdom of form- 
ing still one more national group. All 
agreed that their experience underlined 
the need for examination and improve- 
ment of day-time services for children, 
but that their groups could not assume 
the major responsibility for moving the 
mountain, and that a new group with 
day care as the focus was necessary. 

As a result there has been consider- 
able new activity in the day care pic- 
ture: a census bureau study financed 
and published by the Children’s Bu- 
reau, “Full Time Working Mothers and 
Their Child Care Arrangements”, docu- 
ments the day care problem with some 
startling facts. 

Other studies underway are: 

The Children’s Bureau study of 
licensed day care services; 

A joint study by the Children’s 
Bureau and the U. S. Department 
of Labor, Women’s Bureau, of the 
involvements of national organiza- 
tions with day care; 

A study of Day Care Services in 
Selected Communities by the Child 
Welfare League of America. 

There is now a permanent Consultant 
on Day Care in the Children’s Bureau, 
and a temporary consultant in the U. 
S. Department of Labor, Women’s Bu- 
reau, assigned the responsibility of the 
collection and coordination of day care 
information. These two agencies are 


Miss Ginsberg is a member of the Department of Edu- 
cation, McCoy College, The Johns Hopkins Universityy, 
and Vice Chairman of the National Committee for the 
Day Care of Children. 
jointly sponsoring a national two day 
Conference on Day Care to be held in 
Washington, D. C. in November. 

Everyone in the nursery education 
field with any historical perspective or 
professional affiliation knows the plight 
of the day care movement in the last 
dozen years. Valiant persons have tried 
to maintain adequate day care establish- 
ments for children, made necessary by 
society’s demands on the family, in the 
face of public apathy, rising costs, and 
personnel shortages. 

Health and welfare officials respons- 
ible for the protection of children are 
well aware of the damage to children 
who have inadequate care and supervis- 
ion, and of the fact that many children 
have been placed in foster care and 
separated from their families because 
of poor or nonexistent day-time services. 

Experienced workers appreciate the 
inestimable value of a good center in 
maintaining the health, happiness and 
strength of the child and his family. 

In the minds of many people day care 
is synonymous with nursery education. 
Historically, the centers for both pre- 
school and school age children were 
maintained by public funds, administer- 
ed largely by departments of education. 
It is true, the pre-school movement de- 
veloped greatly during the period of 
W.P.A., and the war. 

The day care picture since the with- 
drawal of public support in most places, 
is varied, confused, and obscure. Re- 
definition, restudy, review, and rededi- 
cation will be necessary to meet the 
needs of the children in our time. 

The National Committee, it is hoped, 
will be the mouthpiece for children 
needing day-time services. We cordially 
invite all the many people and groups 
working in this field to avail themselves 
of this opportunity to band together in 
this Committee, so that we may clarify 
the need and the field, and promote the 
development and improvement of nec- 
essary day care services for children 
everywhere. 
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Let’s Tslk Legislation . . 


For this issue, we have been asked to 
depart from our usual reporting of fac- 
tual information on legislative activities. 
Instead, we have been set the task of 
commenting on “trends in licensing and 
standards pertaining to day care, but 
not exclusively confined to day care”. 
The identification of “trends” is a tricky 
business, as even the most knowledge- 
able political pollsters discover to their 
chagrin from time to time. 


Since we aren’t jet-propelled, and 
can’t go flying off to discover what is 
happening here, there and everywhere 
at the grass roots level, and since we 
don’t own the seventh veil of the pro- 
phet or a crystal ball, we look upon 
this task with some degree of trepida- 
tion. However, we can take a look 
backward to see if this gives us any 
clues to the future. 

In the past five years coverage in 
Let’s Talk Legislation has included more 
than sixty items from twenty-five states, 
Washington, D. C. and Canada report- 
ing on activities of individuals and 
groups, working for legislation pertain- 
ing to nursery schools and day care cen- 
ters. 

The reports reflect the interest of a 
wide variety of groups in all aspects 
of the problems inherent in the estab- 
lishment, expansion and improvement 
of many types of programs. 

In the field of services to young chil- 
dren, whether day care centers for chil- 
dren of working mothers, pre-kinder- 
garten nursery schools for the mentally 
retarded and physically handicapped, or 
observation laboratories for instruction 
of parents, high school students, nurses 
and others interested in the growth and 
development of the young child many 
problems are presented and varying 
degrees of accomplishment noted. 

For instance, in 1955 we learned that 
in Ontario, Canda 95% of the 250 nurs- 
ery schools in the Province were licens- 
ed as a result of legislation enacted in 
1947 setting standards for educational 
staff and training as well as for the 
physical aspects of “day nurseries”. 

In that same year, although the In- 
diana State Board of Education called 


a conference to formulate standards re- 
quiring licensing of all nursery schools 
and private kindergartens, the bill sub- 
sequently introduced was killed in the 
House Education Committee. 


Certain legislators termed the bill 
“premature” and said it had been push- 
ed by a “bunch of do-gooders”, an indi- 
cation of the attitude of some lawmak- 
ers (who in turn reflect the attitudes 
of their constituents, the taxpayers) to- 
ward any measure which may result in 
the expenditure of funds. The “do- 
gooders” (and is it “bad” to be a “do- 
gooder”?) seem not to have been de- 
terred. 

A 1957 study by Arch K. Steiner (1) 
reports Indiana as providing permissive 
nursery schools and kindergartens for 
children under six, with a special cer- 
tificate required for teachers in such 
programs. The gains are not always 
on the same front, but any gain indi- 
cates forward movement. We have re- 
ferred to Mr. Steiner’s excellent report 
before in this column, and believe it 
should be brought up to date. 

With kindergartens mandatory in 
only six out of forty-eight states, and 
nursery schools permissive in only sev- 
enteen states, no significant trend was 
noticeable in the provision of state 
funds for the financing of programs for 
children under six. 


However, there has been real encour- 
agement in the success of some groups, 
such as the American Association for 
University Women, one of several na- 
tional organizations, whose members 
have worked with dedication to bring 
about changes in licensing and up- 
grading of standards. 


Largely through AAUW efforts Ken- 
tucky in 1956 enacted a law requiring 
the registration with the State Depart- 
ment of Education of all “pre-school 
child care centers”. 


By way of contrast, in Pennsylvania 
where private schools, from nursery 
through high school level, may choose 
to apply for a license under the Private 
School Registration Act of 1947, day 
care centers did not come under this 
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licensure because of the wording of the 
Act. 

New Jersey has set an outstanding 
record with its clearly defining statute 
which applies to all types of pre-kinder- 
garten programs, provides for their cer- 
tification under the State Board of Edu- 
cation and sets standards governing the 
education, health and welfare of the 
children. 

Jane B. Moncure, Past President of 
the Virginia Association for Early Child- 
hood Education, in an article (2) recent- 
ly published gives an apt description 
of the diversity of programs and of con- 
trols, which are evident not only in Vir- 
ginia but in almost every other state. 
Mrs. Moncure says: 

“Seven types of schools for young 
children exist in Virginia. In the 
absence of any state-wide require- 
ments for operation, the standards, 
programs, and practices vary to a 
considerable degree...” 

In an accompanying letter Mrs. Mon- 
cure writes: 

“We had quite an unsuccessful 
but encouraging experience with 
our legislative bill to require regis- 
tartion of all nursery schools and 
kindergartens with the State Board 
of Education—it lost by only seven 
votes!” 

Here is another example of organi- 
zations pooling their resources and ef- 
forts, as did the Association for Child- 
hood Education International, the Amer- 
ican Association for University Women 
and National Association for Nursery 
Education and others in this case in 
their attempt to achieve mutual goals. 

Is there a trend to be discerned here? 
We think so, and perhaps there is evi- 
dence of several trends. Although the 
activities reported are scattered from 
Arizona to Virginia, and although the 
efforts in the many areas reporting are 
not always directed toward the same 
goals, there is a marked awareness and 
sensitivity toward the needs of young 
children and toward the obligation to 
professionalize the services provided for 
them. 

Another important trend is that 
groups representing all related profes- 
sions are looking together at their obli- 
gations to children. This mutuality of 
purpose is evident when state or local 
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departments of health, education, wel- 
fare, work together with representa- 
tives of lay and professional organiza- 
tions to strengthen existing laws or to 
initiate new ones which will raise 
standards. 

An illustration of the effectiveness of 
this “working together” is found in the 
establishment of the National Commit- 
tee for Day Care (reported on else- 
where in this issue). A major result of 
this organization’s efforts has been the 
introduction in Congress of the Javits 
bill which, if enacted, will provide Fed- 
eral funds on a matching basis to states 
for the establishment and maintenance 
of day care programs. 


There are indications, too, of more 
coordination of effort and increasing 
skill in the public relations aspect of 
working for legislation. A recent let- 
ter from Mrs. Joseph F. Woodson, legis- 
lative chairman, Boston ANE, outlined 
the public relations work needed to in- 
terpret to membership and to the pub- 
lic at large the necessity for passage 
of a bill to license agencies providing 
day care. 

This bill was the result of two years 
of work by a Community Committee on 
Standards for Day Care. 

The report from Mrs. Betty Mont- 
gomery, Day Care Consultant of the 
Ohio State Department of Social Wel- 
fare, which appeared in Let’s Talk Leg- 
islation in the Spring 1960 Journal, adds 
emphasis to this increasing recognition 
of the necessity to acquire and use ef- 
fective public relations techniques and 
legislative “know-how” if the public 
and the legislators representing Mr. and 
Mrs. Taxpayer are to be educated to 
the need for enactment of laws. 

Reporting on the White House Con- 
ference, Cornelia Goldsmith, Chief of 
the Division of Day Care, New York 
City Department of Health, comments 
that this is the first such conference in 
which concern for “the young child was 
visible and audible”. 

Some of the resolutions dealing pri- 
marily with the young child and stemm- 
ing from the forum which she attended 
are: 

1. The State Department of Health, 
Welfare, Education and Mental 
Health should cooperatively secure 
effective legislation and establish 
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standards for inspection and the 
care, safety and education of 
young children in groups away 
from home and parents. Licensing 
programs should be in effect for 
all types of care given young chil- 
dren to provide adequate opportun- 
ity for children’s optimal develop- 
ment. 

2. There should be permissive State 
legislation allowing inclusion of 
nurseries in public school systems. 

3. Three should be mandatory certi- 
fication of nursery and kindergar- 
ten teachers by State Departments 
of Education. 

4. There should be more and better 
nursery schools and day care cen- 
ters. 


There are signs of progress, halting 
though they appear at times. Greater 
interest and more activity in behalf of 
young children are evident. Public and 
private groups are collaborating more 
effectively to initiate legislation, or to 
bring about modification of existing 
measures relating to the improvement 
of all services for young children. 


On the Staff Side . . 


Position 
Nursery school teacher, Cerebral 
Palsy Center, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Job 
Teaching in a nursery school for 
orthopedically handicapped children 
ages 3 to 6. Two groups of 8 children 
each with one teacher, one aide and 
trained volunteers. 

Qualifications 
Degree in Child Development or Early 
Childhood Education. 

Salary 
Based on qualifications and exper- 
ience. Ten months basis. Flexible 
personnel practices. 

For further information, contact 
Dr. Christine Cox 
Department of Child Development 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio 


Position 
Associate in Child Development, Bu- 


Professional personnel appear to be 
more ready to utilize an inter-discipli- 
nary approach in problem solving, whe- 
ther in surveying a community to dis- 
cover the need for services, or in ar- 
riving at agreement on achievable 
standards. 

Improvement is manifested in the var- 
iety of methods used to create and 
maintain good public relations with 
those who may have divergent inter- 
ests, but whose support is essential to 
bring about change. 

These are a few of the trends which 
encourage us. 

THERESA S. MAHLER 
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reau of Child Development and Par- 
ent Education, New York State Edu- 
cation Department. 

Job 
Assisting schools in developing par- 
ent education and home-school-com- 
munity relations programs and in se- 
lecting and utilizing instructional 
methods and course content for kin- 
dergarten and elementary school 
grades. 

Qualifications 
Minimum, master’s degree in educa- 
tion and three years experience in 
early childhood education or in par- 
ent education and child development. 

Salary 
Based on qualifications and exper- 
ience. 


For further information contact: 
William Livingston, Personnel Officer 
New York State Education Depart- 

ment, Albany 1, New York 
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Time Out for Reading . . 


Now that the meetings of the 1960 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth are past, it is clear that the 
real work of the Conference is just be- 
ginning. We can start this coming year 
with the new facts, the enlarged under- 
standings, and the reshaped vision that 
has come out of these meetings. The 
work of the Conference will be most 
fully accomplished as these ideas and 
hopes are put into actual practice. 

The Publications Division of the Con- 
ference has prepared an exceptionally 
fine group of printed materials which 
contain the reports, papers and pro- 
ceedings of the meetings. 


Especially recommended is the series 
of three volumes titled THE NATION’S 
CHILDREN. These books, edited by 
Eli Ginsberg, present three aspects of 
our whole focus on children and fam- 
ilies today: (1) The Family and Social 
Change, (2) Development and Educa- 
tion, (3) Problems and Prospects. These 
three volumes are available for $6.00 
and should be part of every school li- 
brary. 

Other publications worth noting are: 

Children in a Changing World—data 
from many Federal sources presenting 
trends on developments and problems, 
including mobility, rise in births, per- 
sonnel shortages in various fields, etc.; 
contains 70 charts. $1.25. 


Focus on Children and Youth—a sum- 
mary of reports issued by national or- 
ganizations along with a resume of their 
activities concerning children and youth 
during the past ten years. $1.50. 


Conference Proceedings—the entire 
Conference story, from President Eisen- 
hower’s Call to Action in 1958 to the 
final Recommendations. $1.25. 


Reference Papers on Children and 
Youth—a group of specialized papers 
by outstanding scholars and experts on 
a wide range of subjects including 
health, intergroup relations, delinquen- 
cy, family life. $1.50. 

Children and Youth in the 1960s—a 
collection of papers by well-known au- 
thorities on major concerns of the Con- 
ference. This volume is a valuable 


source of information on the current 
status of young people as well as a sur- 
vey of existing programs, research, 
prospects and needs. $2.00. 

An album of six, long-playing records 
which include recordings of the Open- 
ing and Closing General Sessions as 
well as ten major addresses of the Con- 
ference is available. This is an effec- 
tive way of bringing the Conference 
back alive, so that school and commun- 
ity groups can have both the facts and 
flavor of the meetings as they took 
place. 

The photographic exhibit which was 
displayed at the Conference will be 
available for showing in communities 
throughout the country. 

This exhibit, titled THESE ARE OUR 
CHILDREN, is made up of 350 photo- 
graphs of young people and is truly the 
visual presentation of the Conference 
subject and concern. It was prepared 
with the assistance of Eastman Kodak 
Company. Information about this ex- 
hibit can be obtained from the White 
House Conference address. 

A full listing of publications and re- 
cords is available from: 

Publications Division 

White House Conference on 
Children and Youth 

330 Independence Aven, S W 

Washington 25, D.C. 


POLLY McVICKAR 


The Kindergarten Teacher 
Helen Heffernan, Vivian Edmiston Todd 
D. C. Heath and Co., 1960 

If you are a lazy reader this book is 
not for you. It is encyclopedic in its pre- 
sentation of the known facts of early 
childhood growth and development and 
its accounts of how well trained and 
dedicated teachers use their knowledge 
of these facts in their hour by hour 
handling of their young charges. 

A striking fact that will be evident to 
nursery school teachers from the first 
to the last of 419 exciting pages, is that 
much of the material presented is often 
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as relevant to the nursery school child 
as to his kindergarten brothers and 
sisters. 

If this volume could be read by all 
literate parents, this reviewer believes 
we would have fewer failures in parent- 
child relationships, less child illness, 
and more wholesome emotional devel- 
opment in our children and adolescents. 

The physical, mental and emotional 
development of the five-year-old is giv- 
en detailed treatment—his language, his 
egoism, his imagination, his ideas of 
his living space, his frustrations, his 
fears ,his gregariousness, and the teach- 
er’s role in meeting the needs of her 
so often markedly differing charges. 


Here are the titles of the 19 richly 
informative chapters: “What is the Kin- 
dergarten?” “Kindergarten Children”, 
“The Social Environment of the Kin- 
dergarten”, “A Good Physical Environ- 
ment for the Kindergarten Plant”, 
“What Learning Experiences Should 
the Kindergarten Provide?”, “Health in 
the Kindergarten”, “Furthering Physi- 
cal Development”, “Furthering Under- 
standing of the Social World”, “The 
Child Enters His Scientific World”, 
“Understanding Space and Quantity”, 
“Developing Control of Language”, “In- 
troducing Children to Literature”, 
“Furthering Artistic Expression”, “Self- 
expression through Music”, “Helping 
Children Relate to Others”, “Planning 
the Kindergarten Day”, “Exceptional 
Children in Kindergarten”, “Parents 
and Teachers Work Together for Kin- 
dergarten Children”, “The Teacher De- 
velops in Service”. 

ELIZABETH L. WOODS 


- 


Nine Days to Christmas 
Marie Hall Ets and Aurora Labastinda 
The Viking Press, 1960 

From a seasonal point of view, it may 
seem surprising that we mention now 
this very exceptional book for young 
children. 

Actually, this delightful book is time- 
ly for all days of the year because it is a 
refreshing and warm story of Mexican 
family life. It is a beautiful book in 
words and in pictures. 

We make special mention of it for 
two reasons. First because Marie Hall 
Ets is so well known to teachers and 
parents everywhere for her previous 


books—The Little Old Automobile, In 
the Forest, Play With Me and Story of 
a Baby. 

Second, because Nine Days to Christ- 
mas was selected this past spring for 
the annual Caldecott Award. 





Ceci, from “Nine Days to Christmas”, 
Viking Press. 


This award is given each year by the 
American Library Association for the 
outstanding picture book of the year. 

POLLY McVICKAR 


The Alive and Growing Teacher 
Clark E. Moustakas. Philosophical Li- 
brary, Inc. 15 East 40th Street, New York 
15, New York. Price: $3.00. 

Dr. Moustakas, an educator and psy- 
chologist for the past ten years at the 
Merrill-Palmer Institute in Detroit, 
Michigan, presents a theory of human 
relatedness that is a challenge to the 
thinking and being of every person who 
has ever been confronted with the task 
of helping others. What happens to peo- 
ple when they are free to be themselves 
—to share their thoughts, desires, fears 
and concerns in an atmosphere of ac- 
ceptance and understanding—can not 
help but stir the imagination. 
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Basing his approach to teaching on 
mutual respect and love, Dr. Moustakas 
states: “The individual expresses his 
real self when he is himself alone, a 
whole person who values his percep- 
tions, and permits himself to flow into 
life’s rich and meaningful experience.” 


Experiences which are truly felt and 
lived by the individual become signifi- 
cant for him. He develops greater un- 
derstanding of and insight into his own 
being. In so doing, the individual is 
“... alive and unified in the process of 
life’s task—the fulfillment of one’s na- 
ture and potentiality.” The processes 
of understanding, respecting, and ac- 
cepting can be shared experiences for 
both teacher and student. 


Although the theoretical discussion is, 
by its very nature, abstract, extensive 
use of concrete examples of group inter- 
action bring theory and practice into 
focus for the reader. 


The particular group involved in 
these examples is composed of class- 
room teachers and principals, but their 
experience and the underlying theory 
are relevant to any person concerned 
with exploring human _ relationships. 
Many of the concerns and struggles, 
both personal and professional, of this 
group are common to all who teach. 


DAMARIS PEASE 
Iowa State University 


The Nursery School 


Katherine H. Read. W. B. Saunders Com- 
pany, Philadelphia and London. Price: 
$4.25. 

The sound, basic information of prev- 
ious editions has been retained by Mrs. 
Read in this revision of The Nursery 
School. Recent research and current 
practices in the field of nursery educa- 
tion are integrated into the basic phil- 
osophy of the text. She has emphasized 
the importance of self-understanding 
for students and has reorganized and 
enlarged upon the chapter relating to 
professional responsibilities to parents. 
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An attractive new format and design 
make for interesting and easy reading. 
Chapters have been rewritten and addi- 
tional subdivisions within chapters are 
an aid to quick reference. 

Sound principles of guidance and pro- 
gramming are graphically illustrated by 
many new pictures. Extensive use of 
examples of child behavior help to make 
the text stimulating and meaningful to 
students. 

Each chapter includes a completely 
revised reference list, and a supplemen- 
tary list of recent books pertinent to 
nursery education and child develop- 
ment can be found in the appendix. 


DAMARIS PEASE 
Iowa State University 


Guidance of the Young Child 
Louise M. Langford 
New York-London, John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1960 

Here is a book rich in sound know- 
ledge of the developmental needs of 
young children. It is designed to be 
useful to students preparing to work 
in nursery schools, especially in those 
teachers colleges, junior colleges and 
high schools having laboratory nursery 
schools for student participation and ob- 
servation. 

The book is enriched by many anec- 
dotes illustrating situations where 
sound understandings of child develop- 
ment and optimal handling is clearly 
demanded. The chapter on the handi- 
capped child is priceless. 

Each chapter ends with an excellently 
planned assignment for the teacher in 
training, based on the chapter’s content. 
Each chapter closes with a bibliography 
of eight to ten.titles, briefly described, 
and each an important contribution to 
early childhood educational literature. 

The author is Assistant Professor, 
Department of Family and Child De- 
velopment, School of Home Economics, 
Kansas State University. 

ELIZABETH L. WOODS 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


WE BELIEVE 
That nursery education can best be served by strengthening the programs of 
local organizations. Committees are at work planning ways to improve communi- 
cation and cooperation among local, state and regional groups concerned with 
young children. 
YOU CAN HELP 

By your membership in NANE you can strengthen the voice that speaks in be- 
half of young children. You can help in the process of welding together people 


throughout the world who have a primary interest in the field of nursery edu- 
cation. 





Student membership $ 2.50 
(a person whose primary occupation is that of student) 

Regular membership 5.50 

Sustaining membership $10.00 and up 


(a person who wishes to express active concern and interest in NANE) 


Life membership $100.00 


Arrangements for installment payment can be made with the treasurer. 











Fiscal year: October 1 through September 30. Members joining after December 
31 will receive only Journals published after receipt of membership. 


If you hold membership in one or more affiliated groups and wish to have 50 
cents of your national dues refunded to one of these groups, choose the ONE to 
which you wish the rebate sent, indicating the name of the group in the approp- 
riate space below. 


Subscriptions to the JOURNAL without membership in the National Association 
for Nursery Education are available only to libraries at $4.00 a year. 


To: NANE Headquarters Office 
155 East Ohio Street - Room 200 
Chicago 11, Illinois “ Date 


Enclosed are annual membership dues in the amount of 
ERE AN e .- , of which $2.00 is for subscription to the 
Journal of Nursery Education for one year: 


Membership in Affiliated Group_____---_----_-_------------ 
(to which 50c rebate should be sent) 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


Its purpose is twofold. First to provide a medium for advancement and en- 
couragement of the purpose of nursery education through meetings, publications 


and like means of endeavor. 


Second, to provide a means whereby those who are interested in nursery edu- 
cation can, as an organized group, cooperate with other agencies concerned with 
the education and well-being of young children. 


The National Association for Nursery Education believes that the interests of 
young children may be served most effectively through the combined efforts 
of groups organized at the local, state, regional and national levels. 


The following groups are affiliated with the NANE: 


Arizona Association for Nursery Education 

Association for Nursery Schools—Chicago 

Austin Pre-School Association, Austin, Texas 

Baltimore Association for Pre-School 
Education 

Bergen County Chapter—New Jersey 
Association for Nursery Education 

Boston Association for Nursery Education 

Buffalo Chapter—New York State Association 
for Nursery Education 

California Association for Nursery Education 

Capitol District Chapter New York State 
Association for Nursery Education 

Central Chapter—New Jersey Association for 
Nursery Education 

Cleveland Association for Nursery Education 

Dept. of Early Childhood Education at 
Florida A. & M. University 

Early Childhood Education—Council of New 
York City 

Essex-Hudson Chapter—New Jersey 
Association for Nursery Education 

Hartford Association for Nursery Education, 
Connecticut 

Iowa Association for Nursery Education 

Ithaca Chapter—New York State Association 
for Nursery Education 

Kansas Pre-School Association 

Lakeshore Council of Cooperative Pre-Schools, 
Montreal, Canada 

Mid-Fairfield Pre-School Association, 
Connecticut 

Midwestern Association for Nursery Education 

Milwaukee Association for Nursery Education 

Minnesota Preschool Educational Association 

Missouri State Council for Nursery Education 

Morris-Union Chapter of the New Jersey 
Association for Nursery Education 


Nassau-Suffolk Council for Nursery 
Education,, New York 

New England Association for Nursery 
Education 

New York State Association for Nursery 
Education 

Northern Virginia Federation of Cooperative 
Schools 

Nursery Association of Greater Kansas City 

Oregon Association for Nursery Education 

Phoenix College Child Study Club 

Potomac Association for Cooperative 
Teachers, Maryland 

Preschool Association of Metropolitan Detroit 

Pre-School Education Council of Greater 
Cincinnati 

Puget Sound Association for Nursery 
Education, Seattle 

Rhode Island Association for Nursery 
Education 

Rochester Chapter New York: Association for 
Nursery Education 

St. Louis Nursery Education Council 

South Dakota State College—Dept. Child 
Development 

South Fairfield Association for Nursery 
Education, Connecticut 

Syraucse Chapter New York Association for 
Nursery Education 

Tennessee Association for Children Under Six 

Utah Association for Nursery Education 

Virginia Association for Early Childhood 
Education 

er Nursery School Council, New 
Yor 

Western Massachusetts Association for 
Nursery Education 

Worcester Area Association for Nursery 
Education, Massachusetts 


If your local, state or regional group is not affiliated with the national organi- 


zation, write for information on group 


affiliation. Address: 


The National Association for Nursery Education 


155 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Il. 


Name of Organization__________________- 


Heme of person requesting information... -... 
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Relationship to above organization_____- 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


Questions and Answers About Nursery Schools 


I $ .05 
Mothers in a Cooperative Nursery School_...................._ $ .45 
Bibliography for Cooperative Nursery Schools __...-_ Go ea $ .15 
soune Chtidren and the Church Secheol......_......... $ .45 
A Health Program for the Nursery School, 

by Hans Hartenstein and Julius B. Richmond______._.-.. = $ .35 
Sharing—A New Level in Teacher-Parent Relationships, 

by Evelyn Beyer (25 or more copies 40c each)___..__ == $ .45 
How Are The 5’s Faring in Your Town, A joint publication of the ACEI & NANE 

a ee aa RST reals aie SS ge ed eee $ .05 
Teacher in a Cooperative, by Polly McVickar, Reprint from NANE BULLETIN $ .15 
A Good Nursery School in Your Free Public School—That’s What You Want for 

ew i RR eee ae oy eee en $ .05 
Do They Need to Be Bored in Kindergarten, by Sister Mary de Lordes________ $ .15 
Do Nursery School Children Have More Colds? by Isabelle Diehl... $ 18 
Benefits of a Good Nursery School, 

A statement prepared by the American Academy of Pediatrics_._._.._________ $ .05 
Resear of Duesery Scheel Baucation. _.__....._................_.. $ .75 
Let’s Play Outdoors, 

by Katherine Read (25 or more copies 40c each)______________.____.___-_ $ .45 
What Is Music for Young Children? 

Dy teuy Jones (25 or more copies 70c each).._._____.__._..-_._.__-______. $ .75 


I I eee $ .05 
Science Experiences in the Nursery School, 
by Dorothy Haupt (25 or more copies 70c each) _~ 


Some Ways of Distinguishing a Good Nursery School 
EES SEES ee aCe ners here eae ee $ .05 


Nursery School Settings—Invitation to What? by Evelyn Beyer 


ia Tae Ens ae aN eR Pe $ .75 


pee cn rms mee Gey 2 $ .45 
What Does the Nursery School Teacher Teach? 

by Elizabeth Doak (25 or more copies 70c each)___---_-__--____-___-___-_ $ .75 
Why Have Nursery Schools? 

by James L. Hymes, Jr. (50 or more copies 3c each)__-__--___-_______-___- $ .05 
Water, Sand and Mud as Play Materials, by David B. Friedman, M.D., 

Dorothy Colodny, M.D., Mary Burnett and T. D. Cutsforth________________ $ .50 
ee nee <n SON UE PRIUS $1.00 
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ORDER BLANK 


This page may be used for or@ering. Current publications list will be sent with 
each shipment. Indicate quantity of each publication desired. 


Address all orders to: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
Distribution Center 
155 East Ohio Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


All orders under $1.00 must be accompanied by cash, money order, check or stamps. 
Prepaid orders are postage free. 
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Statement required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, July 2, 
1946 and June 11, 1960 (74 Stat. 208) showing the ownership, management, and circulation of The Journal 
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The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 percent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 
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